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ABSTRACT 

Focusing specifically on the two largest federal 
education programs, Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142), 
this study analyzes how states implement federal and state education 
programs. The book is divided into six chapters. Chapter 1 offers 
background on federal-state relations and explains the research 
methods used, the grants-in-aid system, and the conceptual framework 
guiding the study. Chapter 2 describes the four states in the sample 
and identifies those political and organizational characteristics 
that shape policy implementation. Chapter 3 presents a comparative 
analysis of the data and discusses the conditions under which state 
political factors are most likely to enhance the state education 
agency's role* and capacity. Chapters 4 and 5 examine Title I, PL 
94-142, and state programs serving similar student groups. The final 
chapter addresses policy questions, especially those related to state 
capacity and its implications for changing federal and state roles in 
public education. (Author/WD) 
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PREFACE 



This study analyzes the overall state role in implementing federal 
and state education programs, h focuses on state management of the 
two largest federal education programs, the Elementary and Second- 
ary' Education Act (ESEA) Title I (now ECIA Chapter 1), which pro- 
vides compensatory education services, and the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, which serves special education students. 
The study also examines atate-funded compensatory and handicapped 
education programs to compare how state governments and, spe- 
cifically, state education agencies (SEAs) manage similar state and 
federal initiatives. The analysis treats .he interaction between federal 
program characteristics and state-level variables, it addresses a set of 
policy issues that transcend individual programs and governmental 
levels, such as the capacity and willingness of states to serve "special 
needs" students and promising strategies for SEA management in 
a time of retrenchment and reduced federal direction. The research 
was supported by the National Institute of Education, Law and 
Governance Program, under grant NIE-G-80-0030. 

The results of this study are intended for state and federal policy- 
makers interested in improving the management of education policy 
generally and in providing effective services for special needs stu- 
dents This research also provides a basis for assessing the probable 
effects of the most recent changes in federal education policy, particu- 
larly the 1981 Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). 
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SUMMARY 



Since the 1965 passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), the states have played a dual role in education policy. On 
the one hand, they must meet their constitutional responsibilities to 
all students by assisting districts in the financing and governance of 
public education. On the other hand, they are also charged with im- 
plementing a number of federal categorical programs largely designed 
to serve special needs students. Although these two roles place differ- 
ent, and sometimes competing, demands on state governments, they 
cannot be analyzed independently of each other. The political r.nd or- 
ganizational characteristics that shape one also shape the other. 

Consequently, this stud}, which began as an in-depth examination 
of four states and their approach to federal program administration, 
was broadened to analyze how states implement education policy 
generally In addition, however, we focused specifically on state im- 
plementation of the two largest federal education programs, ESEA 
Title I, 1 which provides compensatory education services, and the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142), which 
serves special education students. We also examined state-funded 
compensatory and handicapped ^education programs in order to 
compare a state's implementation of its own programs with that of 
federal initiatives. 

This study builds on our previous field research in sixteen states 
and numerous local school districts, and is based on elite interviews 
with state legislators, legislative and gubernatorial staff, state educa- 
tion agency (SEA) personnel, interest group representatives, general 
information respondents such as newspaper reporters, and a limited 
number of intermediate unit and local district staff. Between October 
and December 1980, we interviewed approximately 30 people in each 
of the four states in our sample. Our analysis also relies on record 
data and other fieldwork and survey data we collected in these s^me 
states two years earlier as part of a study of the 1974 ESEA Title IV 
consolidation. 

In analyzing these data, we used a framework that includes not 



l In July 1981. ESEA Title I waft modified and included as Chapter 1 uf the Educa- 
tion Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 iKCIAi The remaining titles of ESEA 
have been consolidated into Chapter 2 of ECIA 

This stud> proud j s an analytical link between the two program^ b> examining the 
state role in ESEA and then using this information to predict the effect of the new 
ECIA legislation on state behavior. 
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onl> the interaction between program characteristic* and the bureau- 
cratic setting within which they are administered, but also the larger 
state political context that both shapes education programs and con- 
strains SEA behavior Throughout this research we tried to identify 
those variables that best explain implementation differences across 
states and programs In some instances, these differences result from 
the way various state and federal programs are structured; in other 
cases, such variation depends on differences in state political and or- 
ganizational factors. 



EXPLAINING THE STATE ROLE 

In most states, public education accounts for between 30 and 35 
percent of total state expenditures and usually constitutes the largest 
single item in the state budget. Consequently, even if the substance of 
public education were not a political issue, its funding would be. Gov- 
ernors, state legislatures, and various constituent groups pay close 
attention not only to the total amount spent on public education, but 
also to how funds are allocated among districts and programmatic 
purposes. Both the process by which these decisions are made and the 
decisions themselves shape SEAs— their organizational structure, pri- 
orities, capacity, and their role in education policy. These SEA. char- 
acteristics, in turn, determine how state and federal education 
programs are implemented in a given state. 

With the exception of one governor, the governors and 5tate legisla- 
tures in our four sample states show only a moderate, and primarily 
fiscal, interest in education. Yet even at this level, general govern- 
ment strongly determines what SEAs do and the resources they com- 
mand. In addition, such issues as competency testing and improved 
teacher standards are often placed on an SEA's agenda simply be- 
cause general government expresses an active interest in them. 

Perhaps the best example of how general government constrains 
SEAs is in the area of federal program implementation. With the ex- 
ception of handicapped education, programs for special needs students 
are generally not a state priority. This finding is one of the strongest 
to emerge from our study. Few governors and state legislators support 
categorical funding, and with the exception of handicapped education, 
interest groups representing special needs students command little 
visibility or political influence. A? a result, SEAs are limited in the 
emphasis they can legitimately give to special needs students. In es- 
sence, this lack of support for federal program goals reflects a reality 
of state politics. Politicians win and lose elections not on how well 
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special needs students are served, but on how well the state's primary 
responsibility for general education is met. 

Winning elections, and the broader notion jf political payoff, also 
determine whether governors and state legislators actively intervene 
in education policy. We found that general government officials are 
more Mkely to do so if they can package their involvement in a politi- 
cally appealing way — for example, if such involvement meets specific 
constituent demands or if improved public education can be tied to 
politically relevant issues, such as greater state economic develop- 
ment- We also found that active involvement, particularly if it comes 
from *he governor, can produce very positive results. Public euucation 
is made more visible; the SEA has a powerful ally in its requests for 
increased appropriations, and morale among state and local educators 
rises because the governor's active support signals that their work is 
recognized as worthwhile. 

In all four states, we were able to identify elements of the political 
culture that influence the state role in education policy. The strength 
of local control norms is critical in shaping the state role. If local 
control is weak and popular attitudes sanction an active state pres- 
ence in local jurisdictions, SEAs will play a much more active role in 
school districts than their counterparts in states with a strong local 
control ethos. However, this role can be either regulatory or assis- 
tance-oriented in its focus. A strong state role does not necessarily 
mean strong state control. 

Citizen support for public education is another aspect of political 
culture that has obvious implications for SEA behavior, particularly 
in a time of fiscal retrenchment. In states where such support is high, 
education is much more likelv to maintain its relative share as public- 
sector budgets contract. 

A final element of political culture, important for education pohcv, 
is public support of social equity goals. We found in both this study 
and earlier ones that such support is very low in most states. General 
government's lack of support for special programs to aid disadvan- 
taged students, then, is quite consistent with popular sentiment. In 
practice, this has meant that many states do not fund such programs 
and even if they do, these programs are often designed to achieve 
political* rather than educational, purposes. 

Thus, the larger political context within which SEAs operate de- 
fines not only their role in the state education policy system, but also 
how the> respond to the state and federal programs they must admin- 
ister Both state political institutions, and the more nebulous, but 
equally important, state political culture place powerful constraints 
on SEA behavior. 

After examining the state political context, we then looked within 
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the SKA itself to < ssess how its interna! structure, role, priorities, and 
tapacitv affect the programs ultimately implemented in local dis- 
tricts There is no question that most SEAs have not only grown in 
si/e. but 'have also expanded their capuutv over the past fifteen years. 
f ntreasing state needs and responsibilities, aided bv federal capacit}- 
building funds like those from the former ESEA Titlu V program, 
hau meant that man) SEAs can now provide more technical assis- 
tance services to local districts than they could in 1965. Certainly, 
state experimentation with different tvpes of intermediate units and 
technic*. 1 ! assistance strategies is evidence of this expanded capacity. 

On the other hand, we found that SEAs still lack many of the re- 
sources needed to address the problems that states now face. For ex- 
ample. SEAs usually plan in a narrow sense, preparing federal 
program plans and annual budgets to submit to the governor and 
-tate legislature All but a few. however, are incapable of long-range 
planning, whether to inform decisions about where the SEA and edu- 
cation polit) generally should move over the next five years, or to 
determine what actions are neeessarv to achieve these objectives 
Most SEAs are also unable to predict, except in the grossest sense, 
where the state's educational problems are likely to occur in the near 
future This inability to plan or identity potential problems becomes 
particular!) serums when SEAs must decide in advance how 7 to dis- 
tribute their limited financial and staff resources. 

Related to the SEAs' inability to engage in long-term planning is 
their organizational fragmentation by funding source and program. 
Not onlv will the prior justification for this type of organizational 
structure disappear as more federal programs are consolidated into 
block grants, but also such fragmentation weakens coordination 
across programs and makes SCAs less effective in their dealings with 
local districts This problem is not easily remedied The experience of 
our four sample states indicates that an integrated approach -tu-pro-. 
gram management depends not on SEA structure, but on the prefer- 
ences of agencv leadership and whether thev stress coordination as an 
organizational prion t>. Consequently. SEAs cannot simply reorganize 
to cope with the problems the} now face Rather, there will lu'Ve to be 
a massive resccia ligation effort, particularly in those SEAs that have 
traditional I v managed federal programs differently and indepen- 
dently from state ones 

Our sample states also suggest another sobering conclusion. Unless 
SKA capacitv was developed during prior periods of public sector 
growth, there is little possibility of doing so now in economic hard 
times With fiscal retrenchment, organizational capacitv becomes a 

If- re in forcing notion A fairlv high level of organizational capacitv 
is clearlv neces.-arv to manage retrenchment successfullv Yet, be- 
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cause of retrenchment, the funds necessary to build such capacity are 
unavailable Consequently, short of a dramatic shift in state political 
culture and perception of the SEA role, weak SEAs are likely to de- 
cline in capacity even further. Ironically, this will occur at a time 
when local districts, facing their own fiscal problems, ma) be the most 
needing of and interested in a stronger SEA role. 



THE STATE ROLE IN COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION 

Although three of the four states in our sample provide additional 
state monies for compensatory education, only one actually mounts a 
program with these funds. In the others, such funds are simply a 
weighting factor in the state aid formula, with the SEA serving only 
as a fiscal agent. Therefore, in analyzing the state role in compensato- 
ry education for these states, we are basically examining the im- 
plementation of the federally funded Title I program. 

Despite major political and organizational differences across our 
four sample states, we found few significant differences in state-level 
Title I implementation. In fact, three of the four states run virtually 
idcfntical Title I programs. Two factors explain this lack of variation. 
First, the federal government has stressed administrative compliance, 
almost to the total exclusion of program content or quality, in its di- 
rection of the Title I program; the allocation of SEA Title I resources 
thus reflects this federal emphasis. Second, because state commitment 
to special needs students is so low, SEAs lack sufficient incentives to 
require that local districts attend to program quality or to assist them 
in such efforts As a result, even committed SEA staff are required to 
treat the program as primarily an administrative task, rather than an 
educational one. 

One state in our sample has been able to impose its own signature 
on Title I and to coordinate its implementation with both the state's 
own compensatory education program and the general education cur- 
ricula. The state can do this because political commitment to disad- 
vantaged students is fairly high and because the states political 
culture sanctions a strong, directive SEA presence in local districts. 
Consequently, SEA Title I staff can require that local Title I projects 
meet clear program-quality standards and can also provide districts 
with needed assistance in meeting these goals. 

Since Title I is a mature program with few compliance problems, 
the federal government could now maintain thp programs basic tar- 
geting requirements, but modify other Title I regulations and shift 
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the focus to issues uf program substance and quality However, this is 
unlikely to happen. Not only does the new federal compensatory edu- 
cation policy weaken targeting guidelines, but also the program's 
funding Ii,vel has been significantly reduced. Consequently, disadvan- 
taged students can only expert to receive fewer services in the future 



THE STATE ROLE IN HANDICAPPED EDUCATION 

The handicapped education programs in our four sample states are 
similar in several basic ways. State lawo were changed to conform 
with the federal statute, state funds for handicapped education have 
increased significantly to meet P.L. 94-142 mandates; individualized 
education programs are now prepared for handicapped students; re- 
quired due-proce»o procedures are in place, and monitoring activities 
consume a great deal of SEA staff time. The four states also share 
common implementation problems and similar difficulties in their 
dealings with the federal government At the same time, they manage 
their handicapped education programs in strikingly different ways— 
not onl> in funding formulas and program activities, but also in the 
extent to which handicapped education is integrated into the rest of 
the SEA. 

Although the basic mandate to serve all handicapped children in 
the least restrictive environment, and the elaborate due-process 
mechanisms established by 94-142, lie at the core of each state's pro- 
gram, there are still important elements that vary across the states 
and that are explained by unique state characteristics. In fact, if we 
knew no more than a state s political context and SEA characteristics, 
and had no specific knowledge of its handicapped education programs, 
we could predict the extent to which handicapped education is coor- 
dinated with other SEA programs. SEA priorities and management 
style, not federal program characteristics, predict this aspect of each 
state's implementation strategy. 

To some extent, then, state factors can modify fedeial-level vari- 
ables and allow a state to stamp its own imprint on even the most 
tightly structured federal program. But not all states are able to do 
tin* equally well. In one state in our sample, handicapped education is 
essentially a federal program with few unique state elements This 
situation can be paitly explained by state characteristics such as SEA 
leadership, capacity, and priorities, and by a political culture that 
does not support a strong state role. But the tremendous costs of par 
ticipating in 94-142 are at least equally significant in explaining this 
;tate's implementation strategy. Even if its political culture sup- 
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ported a stn. nger state role, most SEA staff resources would still have 
to be diverted to such mandated activities as btate plan preparation 
and local district monitoring. A stronger state role necessitates staff 
resources that are presently unavailable in smaller states, particu- 
larly those with a largo number of school districts. This suggests that 
program quality and institutional capacity might be improved if the 
federal government could treat states differentially depending on 
their size and geographic configuration. The fixed costs of state par- 
ticipation could also be reduced if 94-142 funds were allowed to flow 
directly into those states whose own laws include certain core protec- 
tions In other words, some federal requirements could be waived on 
the condition that state laws guarantee a certain level of services and 
specific due-process safeguards. 

Since 94-142 is a relatively new program, the federal governments 
present emphasis on compliance is appropriate. At the same time, 
however, the federal government needs to be sensitive to issues of 
program maturation and the point at which regulatory approaches no 
longer produce significant results. Given more substantial state and 
local political support for it, as compared with compensatory educa- 
tion, the handicapped education program has the potential to become 
less regulatory in its approach and pay more attention to program 
quality and institutional capacity 



CONCLUSIONS 

Policy studies are rarely conclusive in their predictions and recom- 
mendations In this case, ceitainty is even more elusive because 
American public policy and the intergovernmental system that sup- 
ports it are now undergoing such radical change. Still, the findings of 
this study and previous ones suggest that even in the face of fiscal 
retrenchment and decreased federal aid, many states have sufficient 
capacity to play an active role in shaping education policy and in 
assisting local districts. 

An unanswered question is whether there exists sufficient political 
will to maintain and stiengthen that capacity. How each state re- 
solves this issue depends on whether SEAs and their allies can make 
a strong enough case for their continued existence and can mobilize 
the political system accordingly. Whether state political will trans- 
lates into greater SEA capacity, then, is a question that will not have 
a definitive answer for several years. 

One thing if certain, however. Most states lack the political com- 
mitment to provide additional services for special needs students. 
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With perhaps the exception of the handicapped, a reduced federal role 
means fewer services for these students. Federal categorical programs 
need to be reformed, but to weaken the federal partnership with 
states and local districts that has prevailed for the past fifteen years is 
to harm a largely powerless constituency. 
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Chapter 1 

THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 



INTRODUCTION 

Since the 1965 passage of the Elementary and Seconda**> Education 
Act <ESEA), the states have played a dual role in education policy. On 
the one hand, they must meet their constitutional responsibilities to 
all students by assisting districts in the financing and governance of 
public education. On the other hand, they are also charged with im- 
plementing a number of federal categorical programs largely designed 
to serve special needs students. Although these two roles place differ- 
ent, and sometimes competing, demands on state governments, they 
cannot be analyzed independently of each other. The political and or- 
ganizational characteristics that . hape one also shape the other. To 
understand the state role in implementing federal programs, one 
must also understand the .state role in implementing its own pro- 
grams 

Consequently, this study, which began as an in-depth examination 
of four states and their approach to federal program administration, 
was broadened to analyze how states implement education policy 
generally In addition, however, we focused specifically on state im- 
plementation of the two largest federai education programs. ESEA 
Title I." which provides compensatory education services, and the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act iP.L 94-142). which 
serves special educatic^ students.-' We also examined state-funded 

Mn JuU MW1. KSKA Title I u is modified and included as Chaptei 1 of the Educa- 
tion Con-o'idation and fmpiovemeut Au of 1981 <KC1A» 'flu- lemaunnu Ulles of KSKA 
have been consolidated into Chapter 2 of XCIA 

-'Although tin- states serve as ,i major instrument of national education polit>. little 
i-»1vtioiMi about then unique role in implementing fedeial education pto^rams Several 
-tudies h ive examined -.tate level implementation of a single federal education pro- 
gram but fevc ha\e taken a comparative pei*»p«*ctive and anah/t-d multiple pr obtains 
For samples of single program studies, see demme T \lurph\. State Kdmatum .\#vn 
tit's ifnl Dim n twtntn Fund** Lexington Book-, Lexu.tfton, Massachusetts, 197-1. Loi* 
raine M McDonnell .aid Milbre\ W McLaughlin, Ptugtam Ct>nsoluiatton ami thr State 
ttnli'in. >'hA 'ML IV The [{and Coipoiatton. R-2S.M HKVV, April 1980 and Margaret 
A Thuma- Stuh Al/tnatmh and Muna^itmtit o/ /* A, Ihl /-/J Funds The Rand < *oi pot a- 
tion. N l.'fel-KI), September 1 98(1 

In l l W<) tht (Jeneral Accounting Office completed a Mud\ of elevn fedei.il pto- 
uranis.u the -tate and Iota' l«\ei- houe\ei. it fm umkI onU on duplnution o| sei\ke*» 
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compensator} and handicapped education programs in order to 
compare a state's implementation of its own program^, with that of 
federal initiatives 

This broader locus was necossar\ not i*nl\ because state and federal 
program?, depend on the .same set of political and organizational fac- 
tors, but aLso because the federal role in education is changing 
dramatical!}. Through majoi funding leductnns. deregulation of fed- 
eral program mandates, and consolidation of categorical program^ 
into block grants, the Reagan administration has signaled a much- 
diminished federal role in elemental} and secondare education It is 
assuming that with greater latitude, states and local school districts 
will be able 10 deliver educational services mure effect i\el\ Yet. a 
pnmar} rationale for increased federal m\oI\emenl in 19(>a was the 
failure of slates and local districts to proude additional -emces for 
special needs students In predicting how states will respond to a 
changed federal role. then, the issue of slate ( annulment to special 
needs students must be considered 

(her the course of other studies, we ha\e found that state-le\el 
commitment to special needs students is geneialU lower than we ex- 
pected, particular!} given the number of states that proude addition- 
al funds for such st udents A- we indicate in subsequent chapters, this 
finding is largel} explained b\ the larger political context and the 
states" emphasis on general education. In this present -tud\ we also 
found that e\en within the same slate, the slate education agenc\ 
i SKA * ma} manage state and federal programs different!} In most 
states. state-le\el administration of federal program- tends to concen 
trate on compliance vith program regulat ions and deal oiiI\ minimal 
1} with issues of program content and qualit} In maaauiny their own 
programs. ho\ve\er. SKAs are more IikeU to stress program sub- 
stance, particular!} if the state political culture -auction- a strong 
state role in local districts These differences ale due not merel\ to 
state attitudes toward federal programs lot -pedal needs students, 
but also to tin* federal piograms thcm-el\es a»ul the assumption- th.it 
underlie the 1 

In sum. this stud} was broadh conceded in oidei to explore the 
interaction between federal program characteristics and state-le\el 

and administrative custv and did mil t \amnie ulhri .i^pnh uf pioui.ut. implniu nta 
tu»n Ser.Wi ,\Wvws ttj ( ormrn^ m b fiftal hiltmitum /''»H''i"i> Duplh attor, >>f ,S, t 
tut* and .Xilmtnistnttn* 1 ( IcVpoit to i h*- Contfies* uf iht* t mted Sl.it*-. h\ I lie 

Comptroller d«'n»T.il, \ S (iefier.il Aumintmu Oflue \\ allium! on IX \pul in 
!*J*0 Similarly amithei re«»*nl -IikK aiialwed -tale and I'u.il pioliltin* vutli m •mtr 
name of efloit provision* in *ewial federal program- \ S (UimmI/ I, Dai hti^r Ham 
nmnd and > R IV.i^e \tttint* mwtf of kffott /'/n/'/v/.^s .\// lucrum* ut of Ju tit raltsm 
in h\lu*ittv>n \hv Hand ( Mrpm.it «»m i{ J'isl 1,1) June 1*>M 
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variables, and to address a .-et of po!ic\ issues that transcend individ- 
ual programs and governmental levels We first analyzed the political 
and organizational context in which .state governments design and 
implement education policv We then traced the implementation of 
two federal programs for special needs students and their state-funded 
counterparts through the intergovernmental svstem Throughout our 
research we med to identifv those variables that best explain im- 
plementation differences across states and programs In some cases, 
those differences result from the vvav various state and federal pro- 
grams are structured, in other ut.-es. such variation depends on differ- 
ences in state political culture, resources, and organizational 
structure. 

Our final task was to use this analvsi> of Mate education policv to 
address several major policy questions. 

• What factors shape the role of SEAs in policv implementation 
and local service deliver^ 

• Do states have the capacity and willingness to serve special 
neecN student- in the face of reduced federal funding and di- 
rection? 

• (liven the severe fiscal constraints that mam states face, is it 
possible for them to continue delivering effective services to 
local districts'* 



STUDY METHODS 

Since we needed comprehensive infonnation about the large! state 
context in which educational policv decisions are made and imple- 
mented, we chose to studv a small number of states in depth In select- 
ing these states we revisited four of the eight in which we had 
'(inducted fieldwork for our earlier studv of ESEA Title IV. Using 
th^ strategv . we were able t<> build on our existing lata base and thus 
pursue studv questions in greater depth Since data for the second 
studv were collected two vears after the first, we could also make 
longitudinal comparisons These were important because one SEA 
had experienced major leadership changes and another state's 
financial condition had worsened significant!} in the two-veai pel lod. 

The original eight states were selected tu maximize variation on a 
number of dimensions, including region, relationship ' * tvve»*n the 
state and local distncts. SKA structure, and approach to f. deral funds 
management In electing the tour for this Mud> \v» tried to maintain 

'McDonnell and MtLufihhn 
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\aiiation on theM. same dimensions, but also to select states that dif- 
fei in their organizational capacit) Thus the states in our sample 
lepresent \anous stages in the de\e!opment of SEA and genera! gov- 
ernment capacit). For example, at one end of the continuum is a state 
that assumes a strong role in relationship to local districts and has a 
highlv professional, integrated SKA. At the other end is a state with 
a weak and fragmented SEA that exerts little influence over local 
district nehauor. The other two states fall closer to the midpoint on 
this continuum and are likel) to develop greater capacit) in the near 
luture (particular!) in the area of technical assistance to local dis- 
trict^ 1 

To maximize respondent access and candor, we piomtsed conflden- 
tialit) Therefore, in the course of this report, we will name neither 
ihdmdual respondents nor states. Although this approach may make 
ie^ interesting leading and make replication of our stud) more dif- 
ficult, we helie\e these dlsad\ antages are outweighed h\ the ad\an- 
tages A guaiantee of conf Identialit) allowed our respondents to be 
more forthcoming, particular!) in instances where SKAs had chosen 
to ignore or loo^el) inteiptet federal program regulations In addition, 
we belie* e it is critical that readers concentrate not on indmdual 
states, but on state t\pes that represent a configuration of specific 
political, economic, and organizational characteristics Although 
states var\ gre.it!). we ha\e found that commonalities exist among 
them and these factors can pro\ ide the bash- for designing aid polkies 
and management strategies that are not particular to am one state. 5 

Both authors spem <i week between October and December 1980 in 
each of the four states in our sample While there we interviewed 
approximate!) thirtv people, including selected legislate e and guher 
natona! staff, state legislators serving on education or finance om 
mittees. SEA personnel at both the polio and operational Ie\e!s. state 
board of education members, representations of rele\ant professional 
and client groups, and general information respondents 10 g . newspa- 
per reporters and uimersit) piofessorsi who could answer questions 

Mn iatrtfoi i/inu -tatt's alom; a of unnniuii dniu'M^iuih, \\v *uv ivhmn nm onU mi 
data horn the In ui Mat*-* imludVd in lln> »tucK but aNu on inUn malum horn 
otlVr stale* thai \w wsju-d i r i the iuiiim* of out 'I ill*- '\ re^auh and an lUirVt Much 
of the major poliliwd and l»im>atu rata pniblrn^ Matr* fat v in manatfintf fcukial rdiua 
Oon program* In addition to iIh-m- llrlduot k data. v\< air diau mi; upon ^iw\ data 
ioIUhUmI a^ part of 'h* Titlr I\ stud\ hom fwlt'iaj piotfiam m«in,itft'i * and I'ltU- I\ 
aur* i^t r«itor^ in all filtv Matt"* 

VV«» should also noU- that two of UV states iti the pit«t nt auriv simple vu«iv nuluuVd 
in uthvr major >tudu'> of >taU> rdmation polu v. whilv tin' othn two haw not bwt\ Set« 
Martin ISuiliruMinp and h»n>(i (ifsk*\ Stair Politic and Kdiaatioii An Kviimna 
tion of N'lt'itpd Multiph'-Stato (\im- Studies. Edinatumul AJrnuu>*tttitn>n Quathth 
Vol la No 1 Sprm« p <H 
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about state politics generally We also intei viewed a limited numbei 
of intermediate unit per*onneI. partuularlv tho*e involved in delivei- 
mg Title I and handicapped education services to I >ial districts. Intel - 
view* were open-enaed and lasted (rum one and one-hall to two hours. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

The remainder of this chapter discuses the assumptions underly- 
ing traditional federal -Mate relation* and how thev ha\e e\ul\ed u\et 
time, and presents the analytical framework we used in as*e**ing the 
state role in federal program implementation. With this framework a* 
a ba<i*. Chap 2 bneflv de*cnbe* each Mate in our sample and identi- 
fier those political and organizational characteristics that shape 
pohcv implementation Chapter 3 presents a comparati\e anal>si* of 
the>e data and discusses the conditions f.nder which state political 
factor-, are most likeh to enhance SEA role and capacity. Chapters 4 
and 5 look specifically at ESEA Title I, 94-142. and state programs 
serving .similar student group* The final chapter address the polity 
questions with which we began this report, particular!} the is*ue of 
state capacity and it* implication* for changing federal and state roles 
in public education 



FEDERALISM, THE STATES, AND THE 
GRANTS-IN-AID SYSTEM 

In the introduction to hi* e**av. "The Federal Setting of State Poli- 
cies/" Kenneth N Vine* cite* Woodrovv Wilson's 1908 argument that 
"the question of the relations of the state* and the federal government 
is the cardinal question of our . . system." Yet throughout American 
history this relationship has remained virtually unexamined 
Certainly, federal policies, beginning with the major Supreme Court 
decisions of the nineteenth century and continuing through the 
massive expansion of federal grants-in-aid in recent times, have 
meant that our notions of federalism and the relationship between the 
federal and state governments have changed. One need only think of 
the image* Used to depict this vol itionship. They range from the 
nineteenth century notion of dual federalism and its "layer cake" 



'In Hrrbfrt Jacob and Kenneth N Vinos i<<ji ». frthtus m the Amvtttnn States Jd 
*«d Litil<» Brown and Compnnv. Boston. !97f> p :* 
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analog} on through the "marble cake." and eventuallv arrive at the 
"picket fence" metaphor of the 1960s" 

However, we would argue that the>e notions uf federalism are sim- 
plv a by-product of public pohev at anv gi\en point m time Rarely 
bince the time of the Federals.- has the role uf state government been 
debated independently of specific interest and policies The 
American concept of federalism and judgment about the amount of 
power >tate go\ernment.s .should have m relation to the iederal 
gov ernment depend not on some national philoMjphv about the proper 
role of state government, but rather on an operational definition of 
federalism that change.* a> public polic\ preferences shift 
Consequently the relationship between >!ate> and the federal 
government is often ad hoc and fragmented 

Our traditional belief** about federal-Male relation* can be traced to 
the Federalist Papers and Alexander Hamilton"* notion that each 
level of government ought to contain the p» vver and resources to be 
M*lf-Mifliuenl " With the Depres- ion. however, the federal government 
began agisting -late* hv transferring fund.- to them Despite this 
radical change m piactite. the national ideologv was never altered 
The federal government neither transferred to the Mates the 
revenue-gathering capatitv needed to support ma>Mve 
' pump-pnming efforts, nor did it directly mount and administer >uch 
program.s In>tead. it beuime a bank foi the states, permittinu wide 

* Alexander Hamilton t ><h"-<t"-> f l'«f* ' A» U W*iuaii hbtan Kclitmi. New 
York I 1 p \^\ Fmni Hannlfiiri^ iiuiti pt i'iiM'U r « iHl.t minm nl I.mu.iKi t,t <Ui«al 
tf'flcr.iliMU hath l«-\ «-l "I rnnwnt wa* t" b« indipend«nt "t th* .■;»,< m both it- 
responsibilities and rejourn-* 

Later audents ot federali-ni -u<h a- C*i«nJ/in- hav« « mplui^i/* •! .1 i-mimaim ted 
era! mode! uith responsibilities- -bared anwni; L'l'wunm niai t« u N Iff - i- «Minm«ml\ 
known a- marbb cake ledesMism Mmtun (h<k1/ii.- /'■< \ n >, R.md 

McNalh Chicatro p * 

Another \ lew point »*\pr«— *m! h\. Ierr\ Sanfnfd ih iradi n/« * Om » in r« nt state of 
imen/o\ernmental relations a picket f«m« In am xi\ • n p: 'na.ini 1« \eU ut in 
men! are linked wriaalU and f urn*. on ^ on*- pn k«- # H<>v\« w-i th- hoii/ontal ii"^ 
slats connecting indiwdual program* .-ie < onMderahls *<ak»'r iroi thti- io»- ptogiam 
ou-rMirht and management at each nowrnmeiital level an mepetim Ion satitmri 
Htnrrn (her Me Stntr* MrOraw Hill N«-w York 1 ( >*>7 p 

"In hi- e*>a\ on state*, in th*- feoeialM -\ -t « rn l.«-oj» Kp-H m aiu'ue- Mosl wnt»i- 
on American federalism haw preference* about Imv. pow<ifu! -tati tfow 1 rum nt- 
should be in relation to national authorn\ .\m% a- aUa\- th«-» prefi'ieiue- momli 
with interests whose representations pem-ite their •aihMantue polio piaN a- riion 
readilv achieved at ow le\el of «o\ernmenl than armth 1 It 1- haidh realign to ana 
Iwe federal relation- without an awareness of the politnal interests ~ei kinu to mflu 
ence the distribution of governmental powers l.< on l) Kp-tein "Ih< Old Male- in a 
New Svstem. in 1 ht- A«*o Anwrunn i'nhfiail Swtt m Aite-ruan Knterpn^ 1 Institute 
Washin^to* .!)('. p '52"> 

^Hamilton 
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variation in policy and practice. 1 * In education policy this has led 
what John Meyer calls "the centralization of funding without 
authority." 10 The result has been broad variation in state-level federal 
program implementation and difficulty in the coordination of multiple 
federal programs at all three levels of government. 

As the federal grants-in-aid system has expanded, ambivalence 
about a proper state role has persisted. The balance of power and 
division of responsibility among governmental levels has shifted, de- 
pending on how national policymakers view state capacity and state 
will at any given time. For example, in the revenue sharing legisla- 
tion of 1972, the House and Senate took very different positions on the 
allocation of federal funds within the states. The Senate version fa- 
vored state governments, while the House version would have allo- 
cated a greater proportion of funds directly to local jurisdictions. The 
assumption underlying the House's position was that urban concerns 
are not well served by state governments, which are traditionally 
more receptive to rural and suburban interests. During the 1960s, 
academics as well as politicians argued that cities were "better instru- 
ments of popular government" and that state government was likely 
to siphon off money needed by the urban poor. 11 By 1979, 25 percent of 
all federal grants-in-aid funding bypassed state governments and was 
allocated directly to local jurisdictions, as compared with only 8 
percent in I960. 12 

Clearly, the failure of state governments to deal with such major 
social problems as urban decay, discrimination, and inadequate social 
services not only led to federal intervention, but also legitimated fed- 
eral demands for state compliance with civil rights and programmatic 
mandates. Some people have also argued that the federal government 
is in a better position than the states to provide "technical assistance 
in accord with the highest professional standards." 1 { As we argue in 
subsequent chapters, this assumption about relative federal and state 
capacity may have been valid twenty years ago, but it is less so today. 
Still, a strong belief remains that the interests of some groups are not 



' John W Meyer. T he Impact of the Centralization of Educat onal Funding and 
Control on HtaU and Lotal Organizational GuUT/iuntt'. paper prepared for presentation 
at the HEW School Finance Study meeting on Resource Allocation. Service Deliver/, 
and School Effectiveness. September 197 \ p 13 

11 Robert A Dahl as cited in Epstein, > 327 

' 'David B Walker. "Congressional Federalism The Dominant and Debilitating Ap 
proach to Contemporary Intergovernmental Relations/' paper presented at the 1980 
Ear} Warren Memorial Symposium, University of California. San Diego, November 
1980, p 1 

"Michael D Reagan. Vhe Sea Federalism, Oxford University Press. New York. 
1972. pp 67,83 
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well served by states because states lack the necessary will and 
capacity. 14 

Lobbying strategies have also affected traditional roles in the inter- 
governmental system. Lobbies representing urban concerns and the 
interests of traditionally neglected groups have moved their activities 
from the local and state levels up to the federal level in the hopes of 
greater payoff. Congressional responsiveness to these groups is re- 
flected in the large number of categorical programs initiated du/ing 
the 1960s and 1970s. The small amount of funding available for some 
of these programs makes them little more than symbolic responses, 
but their creation at least sent a signal that Congress acknowledged 
the legitimacy of these groups' interests. Congress also responded to 
such organizations by creating formal roles tor them in state and local 
program administration, either as members of program advisory 
groups le.g., Title I parent advisory groups) or as service providers 
under government contract (e.g., CETA contractors). This link be- 
tween private interests and their Congressional supporters has fur- 
ther clouded the state role in federal program implementation. 

Ambivalence about the state role is particularly evident in educa- 
tion policy. The programs included in ESEA, notably Title I, were 
designed to meet the special needs of children traditionally unserved 
by states and locai school districts. Yet, with few exceptions, the fed- 
eral government sends the bulk of this money directly to the states, 
which then monitor its use by local districts. At the same time, the 
federal government has attempted to reconcile its somewhat ambiva- 
lent view about the state role by imposing targeting, fiscal tracking, 
and evaluation requirements on the states These requirements apply 
not only to aieas whe**e state commitment was traditionally weak, 
such as services for low-income ocudents, but also where state commit- 
ment i» relatively strong, as in handicapped education. These regula- 
tions apply equally to mature and recently implemented programs; 
the> also apply in cases where compliance has been substantially 
achieved and where continued adherence to federal regulations may 
inhibit effective educational practice. 

Recent block grant and consolidation proposals represent a different 
set of political interests from those that prevailed in the 1960s and 
1970s The concern now is with minimizing the federal role and allow- 
ing more flexibility to states and local districts. But this latest debate 
only illustrates once again how vulnerable states are to whichever 
interests currently prevail and the level of government at which these 
groups believe their interests are best served. At the program im- 



u Thih view ha.s emerged once again in the recent policy debate on block grants For 
example, oee Rochelle L Stanfield. "Block Grants Look Fine to States. It's the Money 
That's the Problem." National Journal, Vol 13. No 19. May 9. 1981, p 821 
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plementation le\ el. this lack of a clearly defined state role that tran- 
scends individua 1 interest* and policies has meant that federal pro- 
grams are. often not well integrated into the ongoing functions of 
SEAs and local school districts Coordination and substantive pro- 
grammatic development often take second place behind more immedi- 



Therefore, in identifying the state role in federal program im- 
plementation, it is important to remember that this role varies 
greatly across states aad individual programs and a.Iso over time. The 
concepts that replaced Hamilton's dual federalism are ad hoc and do 
not depend on any philosophical or constitutional definition, but 
rather on the balance among competing interests at anv given point 
in time. Consequently, the cues that each governmental level gives to 
the levels below it, and the larger political and organizational context 
in which Npecific policies are implemented, become critical in explain- 
ing compliance and service delivery outcomes. 



CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Based on our previous studies of federal programs and their im- 
plementation in slates and local districts, we lev eloped a conceptual 
framework to guide this current research. This framework, presented 
in Fig 1. structured our field-data collection and analyMs and allowed 
us to examine a number of hypotheses formulated in the course of past 
studies It identifies those factors affecting federal policv implementa- 
tion at all three governmental levels We present a complete frame- 
work even though we onh focused on the state level in our current 
stuck We do this to show the interrelationship among levels, and 
where possible we draw on other research to supplement out limited 
discussion of federal and local factors 

Our model of federal program implementation rests on two assump- 
tions First, it assumes that federal policy will be transformed as it 
moves through each level of gov eminent— from Congress to the U.S. 
Department of Education iEI)i. from EI) to the states, and from tin- 
state to school districts Second, the model assumes that each level of 
government has its own goals and viewpoint about federal program 
objectives, and imposes it* own set of organizational and political con- 
straints on program implementation. As a n suit of these differences, 
we assume not onK procedural changes, but also substantive modifi- 
cations a,- federal policv moves through tin* three 4 levels of govern- 
ment 
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Figure 1 indicates that the student services ultimately delivered 
with federal funding are a function of: 

• Federal policy and management choices, beginning with Con- 
gressional intent and proceeding through program regula- 
tions and management. 

• The state political context, which in turn influences SEA 
structure and behavior. This organizational environment 
then shapes actual program management. 

• Local management choices made in response to state action, 
but filtered through the local social and political context. 

Our conceptual model is designed to address two basic dimensions 
of federal policy implementation. The first deals with compliance and 
focuses on the extent to which states adhere to federal program regu- 
lations. The second stresses programmatic development and examines 
ways in which federal policy goals have been operationalized. 

CoiVtpIiaOce with federal program regulations is a particular and 
limited notion of implementation. Compliance denotes the extent to 
which minimal structures or routines have been established and fol- 
lowed. Many would argue that mere compliance is insufficient to ac- 
complish federal goals. A program is more than rules and regulations, 
and is implemented only when the original policy aims have been 
operationalized in some A ?ngible way. A state's role in program im- 
plementation can consist of little more than formulating guidelines, 
monitoring, and specifying audit procedures, or it can involve sub- 
stantive program planning and the provision of resources and techni- 
cal assistance to local districts. State-level implementation in this 
fuller sense involves programmatic development. This second dimen- 
sion of the state role directs attention to issues such as level and type 
of technical assis^noe, frequency of contact with local districts, coor- 
dination and interaction of state and federal programs within thr 
SEA, and level of staff expertise. It also requires examining the ex- 
tent to which compliance requirements within and across programs 
support or conflict with programmatic development. 

A definition of program implementation that includes both compli 
ance and programmatic activities raises a number of important ques- 
tions. For example, federal policies implicitly assume that compliance 
is a necessary and positive first step in state-level implementation of 
federal policy goals. However, this assumption may not always be cor- 
rect, particularly in states that have invested heavily in their own 
program development. Federal regulations often assume "worst case" 
conditions or attempt to prescribe a minimal response. Such regula- 
tions may promote appropriate organizational arrangements in states 
that have not already addressed a particular program concern without 
federal prompting. But worst case regulations can be counterproduc- 
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tive in states that have developed their own programs and moved 
beyond a simple compliance response. 15 

A state's role in federal policy implementation, then, is a dual func- 
tion of its compliance response and program development concerns. Ev- 
idence of ad .erence to federal program regulations does not 
necessarily mean that policy aims have been operationalized. Similar- 
ly, the broad objectives of a federal policy can be implemented even 
though a state or local district may modify program details, and thus 
not fully comply with federal regulations. Regulation is only one in- 
gredient in the complex process of po!'cy implementation. 



Federal Policy and Management Choices 

Three broad federal-level factors shape state response to federal 
categorical objectives and requirements: 

• Congressional intent 

• A program's legal framework 

• Program management 

Congressional Intent. Regardless of a state's political and organi- 
zational characteristics, its response to a particular federal program 
depends at least partially on how the federal government chooses to 
shape the program through legislation and subsequent administrative 
regulations. Congressional intent is the first point at which variations 
in federal policy choices occur. One of the major themes of past re- 
search ^jis been that Congress, in its efforts to balance conflicting 
interests, often states its intent in a vague and sometimes even am- 
bivalent manner. 16 A number of explanations for this have been 
offered. For example, Theodore Lowi argues in his analysis of liberal 
jurisprudence that in order to preserve pluralistic bargaining among 
interest groups, Congress often passes statutes that necessarily place 
the burden of interpretation on other governmental institutions. 17 
According to Helen Ingram, the need to make legislation acceptable to 

15 For example, some states have modified their response to federal regulations to 
suit their own needs and level of expertise If degree of compliance were judged in these 
cases, the states would get low marks indeed. However, an examination of program 
activities would reveal that the federal policy has been implemented, albeit with a 
different strategy from what the federal government intended. Similarly, it is possible 
that a full compliance response could have perverse effects. For example, one state with 
wen-devul.p*^ referral procedures lor handicapped children found that significantly 
less service coula 1~ lz\^ tA ' itA . to this target group once they complied with the screen* 
ing requirements set forth in the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 194-142) 

16 For example, see David B. Truman, The Governmental Process, 2d ed , Knopf, New 
York, 1971, p. 443. 

17 Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberalise , Norton, New York, 1969, pp. 126 ff. 
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diverse interests also explains why Congress may choose a grant 
program instead of a more coercive technique to further federal 
objectives. Likewise, 'when grant programs are included to make 
legislation more acceptable, there follows a tendency to be vague 
about objectives." 19 

The vagueness or ambivalence of Congressional intent has implica- 
tions for both Department of Education and state administration of 
federal grant programs. In his analysis of ESEA Title I, Murphy 
points out that in the original Title I deliberations Congressmen dif- 
fered on whether it was an antipoverty measure or a thinly disguised 
general-aid-to-education bill. 20 He argues that: 

Although the language of Title I was clear as to eligible children, the 
bills legislative history provided the semblance if not the reality of 
general aid This confusion, and the fact that those reformers who 
had pushed for passage left implementation to lower-level officials, 
meant that USOE administrators could see in Title I what they 
wanted to see. Where there was vague language in the law, it also 
created later problems/ 21 

An ambiguous legislative mandate meant that, in the early days of 
Title I, USOE (now ED) did not have to stress or enforce the targeting 
procedures that would make the program a compensatory measure. 
States followed USOE's lead and did not impose priorities on local 
districts. Hence, it was not surprising that some districts spent their 
Title I funds as general aid— even to the point of purchasing band 
uniforms and swimming pools. 

Our own analysis of the ESEA Title IV consolidation also indicates 
how lack of clear Congressional intent affects federal program ad- 
ministration and, in turn, state and local program management. 22 The 
ostensible purpose of Title IV was to consolidate several categorical 
programs^namely, aid for school libianes, guidance and counseling, 
innovative projects, and the strengthening of state departments of 
education— into a single, more effectively managed program. At the 
same time,* many members of Congress were still committed to the 
concept of categorical programs as a means of furthering federal 
objectives. Consequently, Congress enacted Title IV, which 
consolidated seven categorical programs. At the same time, however, 

18 Heien Ingram. "Policy Implementation Through Bargaining The Case of Federal 
Grants-m-Aid/' Public Policy, Vol. 25, No 4, Fail 1977, pp 505-^06 
l9 Ibid , p 507 

20 Jerome T Murphy, "The Education Bureaucracies Implement Novel Policy The 
Politics of Title I of ESEA, 1965-72/' in Alan P Sindler led ), Pci/icv and Politics m 
America. Little, Brown and Comoany, Boston, 1973, p 169 

^Ibid, p 194. 

"McDonnell and McLaughlin, Chap 3 
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it created seven nvu categorical programs and another office within 
El) which made it verv difficult to administer the component* oi Title 
IV in a consolidated fashion KI) never consolidated program 
operations into a single administrative unit Largelv as a result of the 
federal orientation, the states do not view Title IV as a consolidated 
program, but rather as simplv an amalgam of the prior categorical* 
Many >tates simplv followed KD's lead and made little effort to 
consolidate either the goals or the administration of Title IV at then- 
own level 

The salience of a particulai pro-am to Congress and relevant in- 
terest groups a No affects fedeial program administration Congress 
and it.- various constituencies are more likely to scrutinize the ad- 
ministration of program.- that *.re either highlv controversial or very 
important to a group')* interest The responsible administrative 
agencv. m turn, will hej more likelv to enforce regulations and hold 
states accountable h\ these promams than for less visible or less 
politicallv contentious ones 

Legal Framework. JfongresMonal intent and KI) interpretation 
are eperationali/ed through a program's legal framework This frame- 
work consists of piogram legislation, regulations, guidelines, and 
relevant administrative and judicial case law Through these mecha- 
nism-, st. tes and local districts learn the conditions for accepting fed- 
eral funus. i.icluding student eligibihtv requirements, eligible 
services and activities, and evaluation and reporting requirements 

Theoretically .this framework estahh.-he- minimal performance 
standards for Male and local administration of federal programs Be- 
cause this federaliv imposed legal Miucture 1- undif ferentiated, how- 
ever, it sometimes faiN to acknowledge important, particularistic 
a-pects of >tate and local implementation As numeious studies have 
now documented, theie is an in perfect relationship between federal 
prouram regulations and state and local compliance with them Then- 
are some instances, of course, in which such noncompliance is due to 
either malfeasance or outfight opposition to federal goals Full com- 
pliance, however, mav a No not be achieved because state official- be- 
lieve it conflicts with best prog/am practice For example, most 
federal Title I regulations focus on administrative process rather than 
program juahty Consequent^ , in the interests of overall program 
quality, state officials may compromise federal regulations 

Such state level trade-offs in response to a program's legal frame- 
work are clearest in the older federal programs like Titles 1 and IV 
Rands study of ESKA Title IV has documented vvav.s in which pro- 
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gram needs and problems change as federal policy matures. 2 * 
Similarly, other studies report that the technical management and 
compliance problems of Title Ts early years have receded, and that 
the redistributional and targeting objectives of the program have been 
substantially met 24 Furthermore, research indicates that 
compensatory education programs are producing the hoped-for 
cognitive gains.-" Thus, as Congress n^ed in the 1978 reauthorization 
hearings, it appears that " . . Title I has matured into a viable 
approach to aiding the disadvantaged. "- >fi But, from the perspective of 
state officials, federal regulations do not always acknowledge tht 
changed federal and state role implicit in a mature federal policy. 

The situation for Title I and Title IV contrasts with that of newer 
programs such as the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. 
The procedures for identifying and placing eligible handicapped chil- 
dren are not yet completely in place across the country. Until they 
are, state officials cannot shift their attention from process to program 
quality. Consequently, in considering the effect of a federal program's 
legal framework on state and local implementation, it is necessary to 
control for program maturity. 

The variability in legal frameworks resulting from Congressional 
intent and ED interpretation is compounded by ED *s uneven ability to 
enforce all program requirements effectively. In particular, the na- 
ture of the grants-in-aid system with its fragmented authority means 
that federal enforcement capacity is limited. For grant programs, the 
most severe sanction is the federal governments authority to with- 
draw or recover funds from states and local jurisdictions for noncom- 
pliance. But as a number of analysts have noted, this ultimate 
weapon is rarel> used. In employing it, the federal government risks 
losing an important state ally and generating Congressional 



^'McDonnell and McLaughlin 

^'Committee on Education r.nd Labor. I' S House of Representatives. A Report on 
the Ed la at urn Amendments of 197H, H R 15 House of Representatives Document 95- 
1137, 95th Cong. 2d Ses\, . Government V .nting Office. Washington, DC . Mav II. 
1978 Committee on Human Resources, US Senate. Education Amendments of li)7H 
Report to Aaornpam S 1753. Senate Document 95-856. 95th Cong . 2d Sess . Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC , May 15. 1978 Robert J Goettel et ai , The 
Administration of the Elementary and Saondary Education Ait Title I in Eight States. 
prepared for the National Institute uf Education, Svracuse Research Corporation. Octo- 
ber 1977 National Institute of Education. Administration of Compensator, Ediuuiion, 
Washington. I) C , September 1977a SRI International, Trends m Management of 
ESE \ Title I A /Vr%pr< tne from Compliatue Rei leus. Menlo Park. California, Septem- 
ber 1979 

1 National Institute o r Education* The Effat 1 * of Serines on Student l)eielopment, 
Washington, DC . September 197*1) 

^Committee on Education and Labor, p 7 
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hostility.-" Consequent^ . federal agencies usually choose to negotiate 
with a state or to brinsj public pressure against it by calling its 
noncompliance to the attention of the media and relevant interest 
groups J * Even short of using sanctions against the states, federal 
agencies must be able to impose requirements that make compliance 
verifiable and that are practical given program objectives. As Martha 
Derthick notes. "Conditions must not be so demanding as to become 
an obstacle to the functions of the program, at the same time, 
conformance must be elicited sufficiently to sustain respect for federal 
authority and to insure progress to*vard federal goals.""' 

Program Management. The clarity of legislative intent, salience 
of a program to Congress and to various constituencies, and capacity 
of administrative agencies to regulate state-level behavior all pose 
constraints on federal program management. How federal agencies 
choose to deal with these factors provides clues to the states about the 
flexibility they will have in implementing a program at their own 
level. Because the weighting accorded to each of these factors varies 
across programs, state agencies must, in effect, make a calculated 
judgment about the parameters within which they will have to oper- 
ate Narrow parameters will suggest the need for a simple compliance 
response, broader ones may allow greater program development by 
the states. 

In making this calculation, states can draw upon past experience, 
with one of the best predictors being the way a particular program 
office within ED has traditionally conceived of its role. This role defi- 
nition includes several dimensions. One is whether the office sees it- 
self cooperating with the states on an equal partnership basis, or 
whether it \iews itself as forcing the states to do something that the> 
would not ha\e done at all on their own or would have done inade- 
quately. 

r Ingiam. p 509 See also Carl K Van Hum and Donald S Van Metet. The Im- 
plementation of Intergovernmental Pwlicv * in Charles O June* and Robert I) Thorn*!* 
■ eds '. Pubtu Palu \ -Making in a Federal System, Sage Publications. Bevetlv Hills Cal- 
ifornia 1976. p r>4 This reluctance to um' the, must never* .sanction against nuncompli 
ant states demonstrates the seeminglv contradictors situation manv federal agencies 
face On the one hand, thev exert some acliuritv over states as a condition uf providing 
them funds On the other hand, grant programs depend on votuntarv pat tic i pat ion bv 
the states, and while it is usuallv unrealistic for a state to reject Mich funding, the 
implied threat of nonparticipatum is alwavs theie In addition, administrative agencies 
often need the states a> allies in their dealings with Congress over budget a rv appro 
pnations and program expansion For example. ED is verv careful to cultivate and 
maintain the support of the organization of chief state school officers 

- >H Paul T Hill. Enforcement and Informal Pressure in the Management <>/ Federal 
Catetfvrual Programs in Ediuatum. The Rand Corporation. N-1232-IIKW. August 197U 

-"'Martha Derthick. The Influence of Federal (i rants Harvard I'mverMiV Press. 
Cambridge. Mass . 1970. p 200. 
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In education, this latter attitude has generated antagonism be- 
tween states and the federal government. Our past research indicates 
that officials at all three levels uf government acknowledge the 
legitimacy of federal initiatives to serve special needs students who 
have previously been neglected by states and local school districts. 
They also admit that federal efforts have been instrumental in chang- 
ing state and local behavior. 1 " However, in some instances the federal 
government has moved into areas where state programs already exist. 
Instead of viewing its role as a cooperative one, ED assumed that its 
methods were dominant^ and sought to impose its own program 
specifics on existing state programs. For example, a number of states 
have well-developed special education programs and see the federal 
government as a "Johnny-come-lately" in this area. In their view, it 
was state action that prompted federal interest and not vice versa. 
Consequently, most of the opposition that these states have expressed 
against the Education for All Handicapped Children Act stems from a 
btlief that the federal government has no right to mandate the details 
of program implementation in an area where state priorities, as 
measured by funding level or a substantially longer record of activity 
and commitment, are better established than federal ones. 

A second dimension of federal agency role is how brcadly staff de- 
fine their responsibilities. Even within the same agency, the scope of 
defined responsibilities can vary greatly. For example, the staff of 
some programs view themselves as a funding conduit and emphasize 
fiscal accountability with little concern about program substance, 
while staff from other programs focus on program substance. Conse- 
quently, in monitoring state behavior these staff members will inter- 
pret regulations according to their own beliefs on how services should 
be delivered to students. M 

This discussion of federal policy choices illustrates major federal- 
level factors that influence state response to a particul tr federal pro- 

"Mcltonnell and Pincu* 

"The federal bilingual program i ESEA Title VII) and ESKA Title IV illustrate 
differences in the wav federal agency staff define their responsibilities Despite t'ie 
unresolved debate o\er bilingualism vs biculturalisin and the belief bv man> local 
school districts that their program*; .should stress English language proficiency rather 
than persistence of a student's native tongue, the federal program has emphasized 
maintenance of a .stud* tV native culture and language even to the detriment of En- 
glish fluency (Fur example. see Tom Bethel 1. "Against Bilingual Education." fiurpvrs 
\faga2u1e, February 1979. pp 30-33 » 

In contrast with Title VII and its strongly prescriptive standards. Title IV stafl view 
th^ir responsibilities as primarily fiscal making certain that eligible students are 
served and th.'t funds are spent in a manner consistent with program guidelines But 
federal staff avoid prescribing substantive priorities, and states and local school dis- 
tncts are permitted great flexibility in the kinds uf programs they mount with Title IV 
funds 
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gram. As we shall see in subsequent sections, state-level factors can 
a f times overwhelm federal factors. But to the extent that we observe 
variations in implementati jn processes and outcomes across programs 
within the &ame state, initial federal choices provide a partial expla- 
nation. 



State Context 

Just as federal programs are not managed in a vacuum, state-level 
implementation is influenced by multiple and diverse factors As Fig 
1 shows, it is affected by SEA organizational characteristics which, in 
turn, are shaped by the larger state context Important state contextu- 
cl factors include the role of the governor and legislature In educa- 
tional politics, interest group strength, state political culture, and the 
fiscal health of the public sector. 

Role of Gene*- 1 Government, The amount of SEA discretion in 
managing and slipping federal grant programs often depends at least 
partially on the legislature and the governors office Most state legis- 
lators and gubernatorial staff admit that they know very 'nttle about 
the federal aid process in education The extent of their awareness 
primarily reflects a fiscal rather than a programmatic concern, they 
want to make certain that their state is receiving its fair share of 
federal funds. 

State legislatures traditionally have approved federal money with a 
virtual rubber stamp. There is evidence, however, that this situation 
is changing. In a number of states, the legislature has recently de- 
cided that it must appropriate all federal money coming into the 
state.'- Now, by closely monitoring the How of federal funds, these 



u Only four Matt* legislatures appropriate federal funds nu haling intenm funds, m 
sp» ufied amounts bv object-class or line-item detail However, legislatures in Ml nf the 
5U states have at least some formal procedures for appropriating federal funds In a 
survey concluded b> the National Council of State Legislatures, seven states reported 
active legislative review of federal funds, while 22 reported moderate tevew and lb' a 
limited review James K Skok. Federal Funds and State Legislatures fc\euitive- 
Legislative Conflict in State Government. ' Puhlu .Wmi/i titration Rvuvu . No b\ 
November December 1980. pp 561-.W2 

Legislative appropriation of federal funds raises questions about the reparation nf 
powers between the state executive branch and the legislature While the issue still 
remains an open one. the Pennsylvania Supreme Court held in t *happ I Sltwu that the 
power of appropriating federal funds in clearlv within the constitutional prerogatives nf 
the state legislature In dismissing the governor of Pennsylvania'- appeal "for want of 
a .substantial federal question," the I'm ted States Supreme Court cieated the starv 
decMb etTect oi binding .state courts and lower federal tourts to the state court decision 
George 1) Brown. Federal Fun* 1 . and National Supremacy The Hole of State Legisla- 
tures in Federal Grant Programs;' Thv Amvruutt Vtm <vs</v Imu Reuvu . Vol 28. No 
3. Spring 1979, pp 308-310 
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legislatures believe they can determine whether or not the state will 
be able to maintain commitments be^un with federal money if this 
funding is terminated Some state legislatures have also become 
increasingly concerned about educational quality, student 
achievement, and the link between training and employment 
Legislators are questioning whether federal programs are consistent 
with perceived state priorities leg., vocational education focused 
primarily on state employment needs rather than on creating specific 
programs* for special needs students*. " 

The decision of state legislators or a governor to intervene in fed- 
eral program implementation u largely political These officials must 
weigh the political costs and benefits of intervention, particularly 
when the legal provisions for their participation are minimal (eg., 
signing off on grant applications! A state legislator or governor must 
determine which interests support a particular program and favor the 
official's participation in its implementation. For example, state 
policymakers are more likely to intervene in the implementation pro- 
cess if organized teachers fav or their inv olvement than if a resource- 
poor client group favors it 11 

General government influence over federal policy implementation 
is likely to depend not merely on officials" degree of intervention, but 
also on whether their concerns are substantive or fiscal. When legisla- 
tive and gubernatorial concerns are substantive, we would expect the 
vLtbi!it> of federal programs to increase and support or opposition to 
* them strengthen At the same time, substantive intervention by gen- 
eral government can also politicize a federal program and place 
greater constraints on those who must implement it. If legislative or 
gubernatorial concerns are primarily fiscal, they are unlikely to affect 
the actual direction and content of a federal program. Howev er, legis- 
latures often express their fiscal concerns by pressuring SEAs to find 
way 2 to substitute federal funds for state funds. Such a situation 
makes it more difficult for SEAs to achieve compliance with federal 
regulations and to coordinate state and federal efforts Consequently , 
in assessing the role of state legislatures and governors in federal 
policy implementation, we need to examine both the extent and na- 
ture of their intervention. 

H ln imlv a few in-tances have -tatt It gi-dat ares refused to apprupnate monev al- 
rtadv granted to the Mate bv the federal ge. eminent Nevertheless, the efleit of ihis 
requirement ha- often been to delav the implementation of new fedeial progiatns b\ 
several months 

"Organized teathei-* ate uMiallv anions the most influential interest groups in a 
state capital and tend to -spend large miiii* of monev supporting political candidates 
Client groups however, not onlv lack resources like campaign funds and media access 
hut aUu the -size of their constituent aril the number of votes thev tan deliver are often 
unclear 





Role of Interest Groups.. The role of state-level interest groups in 
federal program implementation vanes greatly across program 
categories Organizations representing handicapped and vocational 
education are more active and influential than compensatory and bi- 
lingual education groups. Federal programs are not a primary focus of 
most state education groups, however, simply because state funding of 
public education affects their constituents more strongly. Conse- 
quently, most state-level groups concentrate on lobbying for increased 
state funding and better state-administered programs, and only sec- 
undarUy for federal funds allocation and program management. 

In most states, education interest groups have traditionally coa- 
lesced in favor of increased funding for public education. Despite dif- 
ferences in philosophy and interest, these groups were able to present 
a united front at least on the issue of education funding. This coalition 

now breaking apart, however. The growth of teacher collective bar- 
gaining has meant that organized teachers are often pitted against 
administrators and school beards. The increase in state categorical 
programs now means that these interests are often in conflict with 
those representing the general education program. Additional splits 
result from the different interests of urban, suburban, and rural dis- 
tricts Moral issue.-* such as sex education and school prayer ha\e fur- 
ther splintered education interest groups 

This splintering comes at a time when fiscal stringency and enroll- 
ment decline make it difficult to obtain any new funding for educa- 
tion, even if education groups were united. Education must now 
compete with other sectors for its piece of a fixed pie. 

The role of interest groups in state implementation of federal pro- 
grams depends largely on where the impetus for establishing and sus- 
taining a particular program comes from, and whether or not the 
group that lobbied for the program at the federal level also has state- 
level counterparts For example, the impetus for sustaining Title I has 
come from such groups as the Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law. a professional advocacy organisation that has few state- 
level equivalents. Although there is a national Title I parents organi- 
zation. Title I parents are not similarly organized at the state level 
On the other hand, many of the national-level groups representing 
the handicapped also have state and local chapters. In contrast with 
Title I, 94-142 is viewed as a program whose impetus came largely 
from clients rather than from professional service providers/ 1 

''"Title 1 ls an example of the kind of "topotratit" program Samuel Beer described in 
hk> di^tUaMun uf federal polities that depend on the loot of Mate and local officials 
See Samuel H Beer. 'Federalism, Nationalism, and IVnocracv in America." A met wan 
Political Science Heueu. Vol 72. March 1978. p 18 
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Consequently, its base of political support is stronger, as is likely to 
become apparent if handicapped and compensatory education 
interests ever have to compete for the same funds in states and local 
school districts. 

Those interest groups that do play a role in state-level implementa- 
tion of federal programs both monitor SEA actions and support the 
SEA in its efforts to obtain additional funding from the legislature for 
similar state categorical programs. In monitoring the SEA, interest 
groups attempt to keep it accountable to federal laws and program 
regulations, and in some instances even assume an adversarial posi- 
tion against the SEA. At the Same time, client groups also function as 
SEA allies when the agency presents its case to the legislature for 
increased funding or a more comprehensive state categorical program. 

In assessing the role of interest groups, then, we need to control for 
the type of interest group (viz., client or professional) and the federal 
program being implemented. We assume that interest groups will 
play a stronger role in those programs sustained by client organiza- 
tions with state and local chapters than in programs that depend on 
professional organizations for support and whose national-level advo- 
cates lack state and local counterparts. 

Political Culture, Political culture is among the most nebulous 
concepts used by social scientists. It refers to a distribution of popular 
attitudes that defines how people of a particular nation or state relate 
to the political system. ih Political culture describes the context within 
which policy is initiated and implemented. It includes popular 
attitudes toward local control and acceptance of higher levels of 
government 1 , the role of the political party system, and the legitimacy 
of other political institutions. 

Despite the obvious difficulties in dealing with such a concept, we 
know that states do have distinct political cultures that constrain the 
behavior of political and administrative institutions. In particular, 
state political culture strongly influences both the SEA s strength 
relative to iocal districts, and the support available to programs for 
special needs students. For example, in one state we visited during 
the Title IV study, the SEA established a technical assistance unit 
designed to help local districts with a variety of programs. But broad- 
er popular notions of local control and distrust of higher levels of gov- 
ernment are so strong that the SEA unit can expect only limited 
success even under optimal circumstances. Indeed, in states such as 



^Gabriel A Almond and Sidnev Verba, The Cutt Culture. Utile. Brown and Com- 
pany. Boston. 1965. p 13. 
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this, political culture severeiv constrains any action by the state 
government, ,T 

The collection of survey data was beyond the scope of this study. 
Nevertheless, we drew upon the work of others who have examined 
voting behavior, public opinion surveys, and the political and cultural 
life of a number of states. ** In the course of our data collection, we also 
asked elected officials, top SEA administrative staff, and general 
information respondents how they perceived popular attitudes on 
such issues as local control, support for public education, the 
legitimacy of federal action in states and local jurisdictions, and 
policies to promote social equity or serve special needs students. < M 

Public Sector Resources. Until quite recently, states were the 
most fiscally stable level of government and some even enjoyed an- 
nual budget surpluses. This situation is changing as many states face 
an economic downturn (e.g., Oregon and Michigan) and others must 
operate under fiscal limitation measures (e.g., California and Massa- 
chusetts) The amount of public sector resources available to a state 
affect& not only its own educational program, but also iu-. v PSf onse to 
federal programs and mandates. This is particularly true for those 
federal programs that require a direct state financial contribution 
ie.g.. vocational education with its matching requirements, and the 
service mandates in Section 504 and 94-142) But even for other pro- 
grams such as Titles I and IV. maintenance of effort provisions affect 
how states allocate funds to local districts and the way these funds are 
eventuallv spent Levine and Posner discuss the "displacement ef- 



r In her study uf welfare* policy. Derthick ipp 211-215' recognized the ^mv kind of 
limitations imposed by political culture 'The attainment of federal objective- depend- 
upon certain feature.** of a states political system— the prevalence of values* eonsiMent 
with federal actions, the presence of federal allies the power of those allies in state 
politics, and the prevailing ideology 01 political culture Kven apart from their recep- 
tivity to particular program goals, some Mates are more receptive than others to federal 
aeteJn per se In states that tend to be receptive to government action in general and to 
have no ideological bias against federal action in particular, the charge uf not taking 
advantage of federal funds.' or of failing to meet federal Mandaid.V is putentullv very 
damaging to politicians In other -states, wheie government activity m general and 
federal activity in particular are more resisted, the risks uf nunpaitiuputiun ui defiance 
are lower " 

IH The following studies were partieularlv helpful in examining state political ml 
ture Jack Hass and Walter DeVries. The I tarn, for mat urn of Southern /Wi/n.s. Basic 
Hooks. New York. 1976. and three books by Neal R Pierce The Bonhr South State*, 
The Xtegastates of America, and 77a- Pacific States. Norton. New York, 1972 

^Because we focused on state-level institutions and not on individual citizen atti- 
tudes, the discussion of political culture presented throughout this report actually re 
fers to the institutional effect of popular political attitudes In other words, we are 
analyzing the structural manifestations of a state's political culture We realize that the 
causal process bv which i rid i v. dual attitudes traiisfam political institutions and elite 
behavior is complex However, an examination of this process wa> beyond the scope of 
our study, so we are limiting our discussion to this rather narrow definition of political 
culture 
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fects" that can occur when state and local priorities are skewed and 
distorted by the need to commit state and local funds to meet federal 
program requirements 4,1 They argue that many of these requirements 
were imposed in a time of resource abundance, now, in a period of 
austerity, such provisions can cause a "priority inversion." State and 
local governments are forced to fund programs with low priority so as 
not to lose federal funds. However, services with a high priority are 
cut simply because they are funded entirely with state and local funds 
and therefore not subject to federal requirements. 41 

To some extent this displacement is occurring in handicapped edu- 
cation Because of the relatively low federal contribution (approxi- 
mately 12 percent of excess costs), states have to allocate more and 
more of their funds to meet Section 504 and 94-142 service mandates. 
In some of the most fiscally pressed states, this comes at the expense 
of the general education program, which must forgo increases or in 
some cases be funded at less than the previous year's level. As would 
be expected, such situations prompt political backlash and those who 
support handicapped education are finding it harder to argue their 
case successfully. 

The fiscal health of a state also affects its commitment to state 
categorical programs that supplement federal efforts in such areas as 
compensatory and bilingual education. Even those states with a tradi- 
tionally strong commitment to special needs students are finding it 
difficult to maintain this support in the face of fiscal stringency and 
reductions in the general education program. 

However, one should not conclude that federal goals will necessarily 
be compromised by fiscal stringency. Some states, especially those 
that have experienced this condition for some time, have reoriented 
their behavior and have learned to manage effectively even in a time 
of fiscal decline They have found that with different management 
strategies, the needs of both general and special education can be met 
despite fewer resources. This is a difficult lesson to learn, though, 
since decline is not simply the reverse of growth and most managers 
were socialized in a time of public sector expansion. It is important, 
then, in examining the effect of state fiscal health on federal program 
implementation, to consider the organizational characteristics of the 
agency coping with fiscal retrenchment 



*"('harh*s H Lcvinr .uid Paul I. IWu*r. The (Vntrali/iiiK (Cflfcrfo of Aiiskutv on 
th#- Inti'tKovi'irinicrital Sv^em." prepaied foi dehvt»r\ at \hv Annual MeWm^ of the 
American Political Snenu* Association, August 31, M)79. p i 

"Ibid p 2'i 
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SEA Organizational Characteristics 



Four basic organizational variables affect state management style 
and federal program implementation: 

• The organizational structure of the agency— e.g., line/staff 
arrangements, functional organization, staff differentiation. 

• Its role orientation in dealing with local jurisdictions — e.g., 
primarily as a funding conduit, a regulatory agency, or as a 
provider of technical and implementation assistance. 

• Its overall capacity — staff expertise and ability to manage 
federal programs and assist local districts. 

• The SEA's program priorities and how these relate to federal 
goals and programs. 

SEA Structural Characteristics. These factors influence federal 
program implementation in several ways. In particular, they influ- 
ence interprogram coordination, technical assistance activities, com- 
pliance issues, and often program objectives. One important factor is 
the extent t; which SEA staffing arrangements mirror those within 
LD-USOE. As a result of the additional resources and responsibilities 
that accompanied the advent of federal aid, state departments of edu- 
cation have greatly expanded over the last ten years. 42 During their 
time of greatest growth, most state departments developed 
organizational structures that matched that of ED'USOE and 
faithfully replicated, unit for unit, federal program categories. This 
organizational structure resulted from a number of factors. Chief 
among them was the inability of state departments to engage in 
comprehensive planning, and to see the overall impact of all federal 
programs rather than the isolated effects of each individual program 

Federal audit requirements also explain the structural pattern that 
has developed within SEAs. Tracking administrative expenditures is 
easier if positions supported with federal funds are isolated from that 
part of the agency that deals with state-supported services and pro- 
grams. Although these patterns are now beginning to change, partly 
in response to fiscal stringency and partly because of institutional 
learning about effective practice — many SEAs have neither the will 
nor the capacity to make the initial investment needed to integrate 
federal and state activities. 

Not only are SEA and federal structures similar, but state directors 
of federal categorical programs often develop close working relation- 



,J Because ui administrative monev available from various categorical programs and 
other funding, the federal government now provides between 30 and 80 percent of SEA 
budgets. In man> .states, the advent of federal funding meant an extraordinarv increase 
in the sue of the SEA 
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ships with their federal c interparts Although t!i, v , sometimes 
cast in an adversarial role with the federal government these state 
directors become, in essence, federal allies. 4 ^ They often nave more in 
common with their federal counterparts than they do with SEA 
colleagues who work on different programs. 

Most respondents we have interviewed in past studies felt that in 
the event of conflicting federal and state interests, a program direc- 
tors loyalty would be to the state department. Still, a department 
organized along categorical lines can present fiefdom problems. We 
observed that state directors of federal programs are often the least 
likely to advocate modifications in the existing categorical system. 44 
Their suggestions for change are within fairly narrow parameters 
'eg, alterations in the allocation formula), and they resist moves to 
integrate federal programs with state and local ones. 4 '' As one senior 
state official observed, "The vocational education or handicapped 
program administrators are a separate line of influence. ... If they 
are dug in deeply and can resist integration attempts, they could 
stymie any proposed reform." 

Not only is it difficult to blur established categorical boundaries, 
but it also may be harder to provide appropriate technical assistance 
to local districts when a state department is organized along these 
lines How a state provides technical assistance to local jurisdictions 
is, in effect, an intervening variable that affects program implementa- 
tion Our past analysis of a number of education programs suggests 
that technical ass stance is more effective if it is not program-speciP 
but rather addresses problems common to more than one program. 
This l- particular^ true in states with smaller school districts that 
are organized and function around a general curriculum rather than 
around a scries of categorical programs that may only serve a 
minorit} of the district's students. To the extent that state technical 
assistance addresses problems common to the district as a whole, 
then, the implementation of each individual program will be 
improved. 

H I)er thick pp J02-207. also di -cusses the role of state administratis agencies a> 
federal allies 

In their ^tudv of major federal programs in eight state*. Hale and l\*llev found that 
fukrallv funded agencies appear les.s responsive to -.tate political controls than nonfed- 
erallv funded avenue-* See George K Male and Marian Lie! Pallet. 'Federal Giants to 
the States Who Governs'*" Administration ami Sonet \, Vol 11. No I. Ma\ 1979. p 7 

l4 Mc DonneH and Pmcus. p 1 1 

1 In f.u t a number of >LaU reported that one of the obstacles to then own reorgani- 
zation avsav from a categorical emphasis to one that Uar^cemK individual programs 
and ki»i's a->M-%tarue to I oval di-4ncN on an overall program basis - is the existing state 
department structure that closelv parallels existing federal categorical piogtam ad- 
ministration 

"McDonnell and McLaughlin, pp 9(MKJ 
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Although the vast majoritv of SEA* art- organized according to fed- 
eral funding categories a few are organized along functional lines 
For example, all language or all guidance and counseling programs 
are coordinated regardless of their funding source We would hypothe- 
size that SEAs organized along strict categorical lines will be more 
compliant m their implementation of federal programs Federal policy 
aims will be implemented according to federal program guiuelmes 
with little change or modification. 17 On the Ocher hand, SEAs 
organized along functional lines will probably be less compliant, 
seeing a need to modify federal guidelines to conform to broader SEA 
objectives and provide comprehensive local technical assistance. 
Consequently, broad federal polity aims roav be implemented bv these 
departments, but thev are likely to aetuinplish them with a different 
program stratify from what federal officials may have envisioned 

SEA Role Orientation. We have found that if an SEA sees uself 
primarily as a funding conduit, it will emphasize compliance behavior 
to the evUiMon of programmatic development, 1 " The state will 
requite r hat lual districts adhere to federal regulations, but will be 
unlikeU in impose additional state priorities or to require that 
(ii^tial- develop then own substantive priorities We would also 
expeit that SEA-* with ->uch an orientation would actually have little 
positive effect on local implementation outcomes, substantive 
program implementation choices would fall almost totalis ot local 
districts In these states, then, the significant predictors of 
implementation outcomes will be federal choices and local factors 

On the othei hand, we would expect that states that try to shape 
federal programs to pioniote their own objectives will significant Iv 
affect state and local implementation of federal policies These states 
will be moie hkelv tu loimulate their own policv aims thai can be 
Mipenmposed on an existing federal program Thev will also be more 
hkelv to piovide technical assistance to local districts and to expect 
local programs to reflect state priorities. 
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SEA rok* definition varies broadly across states It largely depends 
on the stated political culture and the historical relationship between 
state government and local jurisdictions Some states exert significant 
control over the activities of local jurisdictions, whilcothers display a 
much stronger local control ideology In e fleet, the 50 states represent 
a continuum of state-local control ,4 Two states we examined in past 
studies are examples uf the end points on this scale One is a state with 
a strong tradition of local autonomy and a s v ate department of 
education weak in its authority over local districts The other is one 
where the state department exercises great authority over 
predominantly small and rural, loud districts In addition, the 
strength of the state department is reinforced by a system th.it allows 
the state to determine hjw local districts spend then state aid He. 
state aid comes to local districts designated for a specific number of 
teachers, a specific number of textbooks, etc ) 

The strength of this state-local relationship >n tin n influences the 
SEA's rule and whether it chooses to be merely a "check-writing' con- 
duit for federal funds or whether the SEA decided to use federal pro- 
gram money to promote its own priorities. Weaker state- tend simply 
to pass federal money along to local districts and to impose no restric- 
tions or regulations other than those mandated by the federal go\em- 
ment Stronger states, however, may impose additional regul.it ions 
and guidelines. The effect of such regulations is to bung the adminis- 
tration and targeting of federal aid closer to state priorities Manv 
district staff are unable to distinguish between federal and state 
requirements, and therefore see all mandates as coming from 'he 
federal level In such cases, state characteristics and priorities 
interact with a federal program to determine its substarue at the local 
level 

State response to Title 1V-C illustrates the effect of differing state 
roles Because there are few federal constraints on this program, 
states ha\e the option to use the program to further their own goals 
bv limiting eligibility to only those local projects that reflect slate 

4 '\L Dunnell and Piruus Laurenu lanruium* State hdtuation iJepartinents Ihen 
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amis. So, for example, a state that shapes the program to promote its 
own objectives might restrict the grants competition to projects that 
deal with basic skills, drop-out prevention, and handicapped educa- 
tion. Projects dealing with other topics would be declared ineligible. 
However, a state that acts solelv as a funding conduit will allow com- 
petition in all .subject areas, and eventual project characteristics and 
implementation strategies will be determined pnmaril} by local fac- 
tors. 

SEA Capacity. An SEA s role o mentation greatly depends on its 
overall capacitv —that is. its level c aff' expertise and its ability to 
enforce federal and state mandates and to pr ide technical assistance 
to lucal districts. Until the advent of federal funding, and particularly 
Title V monies, most state departments lacked the resources needed 
to hire well qualified staff. SEA salaries were not competitive with 
those in local districts, and little professional prestige was attached to 
SEA emplov rnent This situation has changed considerably, and many 
SEAs nuvv emplov large numbers of well-qualified professionals 

SEA* have used Title V funds along with other federal and state 
monies t,j strengthen their technical assistance capacity." 1 Our 
research indicate* that local districts find this type of assistance 
useful and wish to see it continue But in i tinif of fiscal 
retrenchment. S^As are finaing it more difficult to maintain this 
capacity State funds are harder and harder to obtain and federal 
program funds must be used larg^lv for monitoring and compliance 
checks Mever identifies this phenomenon when he refers to the 
growth in federa' funding aid the commensurate "rise of what may 
hroadlv be cal'ed the accountant — the personnel who manage the 
funding and reining relations with the central power."" 1 -' 

In a time of fiscal growth, the competing demands of technical assis- 
tance ani eL'inp.iance moii:t, ung could be met bv most SEAs. But 
today that capacity is being severely tested by a lack of resources. 
Most SEAs acknowledge that compliance is critical if special needs 
students are t ) be served adequately, yet monitoring without substan- 
tive technical assistance onK ensures "paper compliance." Some 
staU.- hav^ tee 1 ihie to restructure then technical assistance in the 
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fact* of retrenchment b>. for example, providing it on a regional, 
rather than a local district basis But man\ others ha\e responded in 
much less effective wavs and have let their technical assistance capac- 
ity deteriorate In examining the implementation of federal programs, 
then, we need to consider both the oveiall capacity of an SEA and also 
how that capacity is utilized This factor will be important to federal 
policymakers considering modification^ or deregulation of federal pro- 
grams They need to know whether federal regulations can be revised 
to allow SEAs to prov ide mure technical assist a nee, but still ensure an 
adequate compliance level 

SKA Program Priorities. These priorities are articulated through 
a number of sources legislative mandates, state board of education 
guidelines, and chief state school officer's platforms They reflect both 
policymakers' judgments about what directions a state ought to take 
and their response to political pressure from various constituents. Pri- 
orities are translated into action in a number of ways, including 
special state-sponsored progiams like those for gifted or bilingual stu- 
dents, ^tate curriculum standards that local districts must meet as a 
condition of continued state support, and guidelines that districts are 
persuaded, but not required, to follow 

Until recent In. SEAs tended to promulgate multiple program priori- 
ties, their lists sometimes reached ten or twenty items annually. Now 
we find, however, that SEAs are limiting their major priorities to 
perhaps three or four at any given time This change is partially a 
reaction to fiscal retrenchment and the realization that new initia- 
tives must be limited But it also indicates the institutional learning 
that has occurred, with SEAs now understanding that their actions 
must be more focused to be effective. 

This variable is important in explaining federal program im- 
plementation because it is a measure of the consistency between fed- 
eral and state objectives. For example, we would expect that states 
placing a high priority on improving their general education cur- 
riculum will be less committed to addressing federal concerns for 
special needs students On the other hand, a state that assigns a ma- 
jor priority to improving the education of chronically underachieving 
students will view Title I. 94-142. and Title VII as a way to reinforce 
this state concern It is also likely that in states with a strong SEA 
role, and priorities consistent with federal goals, a discretionary pro- 
gram such as Title IV-C will be directed to these same aims. 

It is clear that these SEA orga irrational variables are interrelated, 
it is difficult to determine the independent effect of an} one of them on 
the services delivered to students Nonetheless, it is important to un- 
derstand how the} interact -how a change in one can affect the others 
and thus affect the type of program services delivered For example, 
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we know that an SKA s role greatlv depends on it* overall capacity If 
that capacity diminishes fur one reason or another, the SEA role can 
change from active to passive despite a political culture that supports 
a .strong central government. Likewise, an SEA"* capacity to provide 
technical a**i*tance and to engage in long-range planning is likelv to 
improve if its .structure changes from a categorical to a functional one. 
but its abilitv to en.siire local compliance with federal regulations may 
be greater under a categorical *tr ucture In other words, determining 
the independent effect of each of these variables on the dependent 
variable of program design and service delivery is not a* critical as 
understanding how each of these variables lelates to the others and 
how together the\ affect ultimate service, delivery 



State Management of Federal Programs 

The SKA faces a number of choices when a federal program is im- 
plemented Kirst. it muM decide whether it is merely going to pass on 
federal progiam fund* to local districts, or whether it will impose fur- 
ther regulations or. then use This decision is largely a function of 
how the SKA conceives of it* organizational role Some state regula- 
tions may a fleet the substance of a federal program, such as those 
limiting tin giade levels and cumculum area* included in local Title 
1 program* Regulations that are more procedural do not directly af- 
fect program substance ie.g . state regulations that go beyond 94-1 12 
in specifying the composition of local district committees for the hand- 
icapped) 

Second. SKA* mu*t decide wh<it program activities thev will under- 
take with federal administrative funds and state set-asides For exam- 
ple, will stafT concentrate on monitoring and technical assistance 
directed only at local compliance, or will their technical assist mce 
deal with program substance 4 ' Oi. will an SKA provide local services 
itself or contract with another institution such as a college or univer- 
sity to provide them? A major determinant of such decisions us a prier 
one regarding the kinds of position* that are funded with federal mor - 
ies As we noted above, some SKA* use federal program funds to sup- 
port position* throughout the agency, while others tend to concentrate 
them in one federal program bureau Our assumption is that greater 
modifications in a federal program will occur when its activities ex- 
tend throughout the agency and include general technical assistance 
and curriculum staff than when program activities are concentrated 
in only one bureau When program activities are concentrated, staff 
tend to behave more like Meyer's notion of the "accountant" and 
stress compliance over programmatic development 
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In managing federal program*, SEAs must also decide how program 
administrators will relate to their counterparts at the federal and lo- 
cal levels and to other SEA staff. The relationship between federal 
and state staff largely depends on federal initiatives, but the SEA tan 
decide how cooperative it intends to be when such items as state plan.4 
are in dispute. Some states have gained a reputation for questioning 
federal decisions, while others are quite compliant. Some of our state 
respondents argued that those states which are viewed as more con- 
tentious by the federal government tend to receive greater scrutin> on 
site visits and 'n the review of state plans. Whether this is true or not 
is difficult to determine without a careful examination of federal ac- 
tions. But such a perception certainly affects state commitment to 
enforcing federal mandates. 

Just as federal and state staff have differing relationships, so do 
state and local staff. SEAs can view local staff as professional equals 
and attempt to maintain a collegia!, noncoercive relationship or they 
can see themselves as needing to enforce certain standards in local 
districts. Although most states fall somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes, we have observed both types of behavior. Depending on state 
political culture and SEA capacity, both approaches can be equally 
effective. But ui either case, the relationship an SEA establishes with 
local districts while administering a federal program needs to be con- 
sistent with its relationship in other types of state-local interactions. 
When the two deviate, federal program effectiveness tends to suffer. 

The relationship among federal program managers within an SEA 
also is critical to explaining how programs are transmitted to local 
districts Since resources are scarce and federal programs serve over- 
lapping target groups leg . vocational education and IV-C with then- 
handicapped set-asides), it would seem that program coordination is 
essential Yet categorical barriers do not fall easily and the tradition- 
al isolation of such programs as vocational education persists in many 
agencies 

We would expect a prion that federal set -asides such as those in 
IV-C encourage interprogram cooperation However, we found in our 
study of the Title iV consolidation that the best predictor of SEA pro- 
gram coordination was not federal program mandates, but rather, 
overall SEA management stv I » If an SEA traditionally supported 
coordination across all types of agency programs, then it was more 
likely to coordinate Titles IV-B and IV-C with each other and with 
other state and federal programs " 4< 

Choices about regulations, activities, and administrative relation- 
ships must be made for all federal programs that come into a state. 

''McDonm-ll rind McLaughlin, pp f>(54>7 
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and those choices are shaped by the larger state and SEA context. Yet 
they will also vary across federal programs. Given that federal priori- 
ties and strategies as vvell as state concerns differ from program to 
program, it is not unrealistic to expect that state-level variables ex- 
plaining federal policy implementation will also differ across pro- 
grams, at least in their relative significance. For example, we know 
that various federal programs make different demands on states, ana 
that some are more visible than others, and hence subject to greater 
scrutiny by state legislatures and governors' offices. Our study of Title 
IV found that it is perceived as much easier to administer than either 
Title I or 94-342 It is also less salient to legislators and interest 
groups than the other programs are. 

Our past research suggests that even within the same policy area 
the significance of state oi^anizational and political factors will vary, 
depending on specific program characteristics. Among the most im- 
portant are. 

• The visibility of a particular federal program. 

3 The number uf "strings" or programmatic requirements at- 
tached to it 

• The extent to which federal program objectives conform with 
state aims. 

• Perceived legitimacy of the federal government in this area. 

• Size of the existing state commitment in a federal program 
area. 

Ju^t as program visibility affects federal-level implementation, it 
also constrains state officials. The more visible a program is, the more 
closelv will interest groups and state officials scrutinize administra- 
tive operations Demands of competing interests that are unresolved 
at the federal level mav subsequentl> present problems for state ad- 
ministrator^. Such a situation is likely to result in less compliance 
with federal requirements as state officials attempt to modify pro- 
gram strategies to accommodate state and local interests. 

A federal program with a g: eater than average number of strings 
can affect state -lev el implementation in several ways. First, the 
greater the number and the more precise the programmatic require- 
ments, the harder k will be for the state to develop its own program 
strategies. State officials may be able to comply with federal stan- 
dards, but their nabihtv to adapt the program to local needs mav 
mean that it is less effective than it might otherwise be. On the other 
hand, to the extent that federal officials can enforce their program 
mandates, the} can be certain that federal goals are being uperation- 
ahzed in a way consistent with federal intent. 

A second way in which the number and scope of federal require- 
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ments affect state operations is by the demands they place on the 
standard operating procedure*, of an administrative agency. Even if 
states choose only a compliance response, a federal program can 
strain agency operations. Reporting requirements are a typical source 
of problems For example, the federal go\ernment requires states to 
demonstrate that federal funds are supplementing, not supplanting, 
state and local funds. But it may request the data in a form different 
from the way state agencies customarily collect it from local districts. 
Beyond the obvious effect such requirements may have on staff 
morale, state agencies need to assess the costs of changing their own 
procedures to meet federal requirements ai, compared with risking 
noncompliance and the threatened withdrawal of funds 

Ingram argues that through the grant bargaining process, federal 
agencies are more likely to win improvements in state organizational 
infrastructure than to change state action.^ 4 For federal grants to 
affect state pohc>, there must be common interests. Again, we would 
expect that the degree of support from both administrative agencies 
and state policymakers will be greater in cases where state objectives 
and federal programs are similar. This should be true even when a 
state and the federal government share common pol icy goals but 
disagree on the program chosen to operational ize them. 

Federal grant programs have .^o thoroughly pervaded all areas of 
public policy that there are few issues toda> where the legitimacy of 
the federal government's action is ^ jusly challenged. Howe\er, per- 
ceived federal legitimacy jonstitutes a continuum with one endpoint 
marking areas where most agree that the federal government plays a 
legitimate role te g , construction of major highways, control and pre- 
vention of communicable diseases) At the other end are policies for 
which the federal role is much less accepted le.g . some kinds of civil 
rights and affirmative action enforcement, areas of economic regula- 
tory policy). In education, this continuum tends to represent not who 
is being served, but rather how close federal program requirements 
tome to the classroom door For example, several years ago the federal 
government had to abandon its efforts to establish uniform competen- 
cy standards because educators and parents argued that such stan- 
dards would compromise state and local authority and allow the 
federal government to decde what should be taught. Where a particu- 
lar federal program falls on this continuum of perceived legitimacy 
will significantly affect state commitment to its implementation. 

The si/e of an existing state commitment in a federal program area 
can affect implementation in two very different ways. A large-scale 
commitment means that the state has accepted these particular policy 

M riorum, pp r > 13-511 
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aims as important and la accustomed to working in this area At the 
same time, if the state already has its own piogram in place, it may be 
very reluctant to accept a federal grant if it means modifying an exist- 
ing program This is particularly true when state funding is much 
larger than the federal grant. 

A state s choice about how to manage a particular federal program 
is the last in a long series of state- level factors that shape the way 
federal funds are transmitted to local districts. State management of 
federal programs greatly depends on the type uf SEA responsible for 
these programs and the larger state context in which the SEA oper- 
ates. Each of these variables represents a point at which the goals, 
decisions, and resource base of one governmental level impinges on 
the actions of the level above it. As a result, federal education pro- 
grams that leave Washington in one form may arrive in local districts 
significant I> altered The research task, then, becomes une of explain- 
ing how and why programs are transformed, and how these changes 
affect overall program effectiveness and the- integntv of federal goals 

Although our discussion of state- 1 eve I factors has focused on their 
relationship to federal program implementation, the same factors also 
shape SEA 'implementation of state-funded programs the most im- 
portant factors in the latter case being the larger political context, 
particularly the role of general government, and the state's political 
culture 



Local-Level Implementation 

Because budget constraints confined our stuck to the at ate level, we 
were unable to observe the effects of state factor., on local implemen- 
tation of state and federal programs. However, we can draw on our 
extensive past research on local district behavior to outline the link 
between state and local factors.' 1 The discussion of local -level 
implementation is necessatilv abbreviated here, but it suggests how 
state and local variables interact to sha|^* the services ultimateK 
delivered to students. 

Main of the variables that are important in examining the state 
context also applv to the total soiial and pulitiutl lontvxt We need to 
know about the availabilit> of public sector resources and how it af- 
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feets local funding for education Included in local puhtical culture are 
citizen attitude* toward support of the public .school* and toward 
meeting the need* of special student groups such as the handicapped 
and the poor. Also included ir. the local context are demographic data 
such a.> enrollment trends over time and the proportion of special 
needs students in a district. 

The local social and political context affects district organizational 
characteristics Included in this variable are. 

• The district s overall management capacity 

• Its ability to plan and implement new programs. 

• District organizational structure and particularly the rela- 
tionship between the central office and individual schools 

• Superintendent leadership. 

• The relationship between the superintendent and the board 
of education. 

• The district s openness to community input*;. 

District organizational characteristics shape local management 
choices These choices include the decisions made not only by the 
school board and central office staff, but also by building administra- 
tors and, ultimate!}, classroom teachers Local management of state 
and federal programs requires decisions about program beneficiaries, 
the services the) will receive, and the way quality of program partici- 
pation will be evaluated For non-formula programs like Titles IV-C 
and VII, districts must also decide whether or not to apply for such 
funds These decisions are most likely to be based on their assessment 
of district abilit) to compete and tne congruence between state and 
local and federal and local priorities. 

In addition to choices about the management of individual pro- 
grams, local districts must decide how to coordinate state and federal 
programs with each otiit-i and with the districts general education 
progr im Since multiple state and federal programs can serve the 
same student population. local districts need to make certain that stu- 
dents do not receive overlapping or conflicting services from different 
programs. Not onl> does such a situation minimize the overall effec- 
tiveness of these services for individual student learning, but also it 
can lead to "dollar stacking," the provision of multiple sei vices to one 
sch. kA and none to a neighboring school with similar needs'* In 
examining the relationship between local Title I and 94-142 services, 
Birman found that duplication of services was not a major pfcoblem 
because teachers seemed to make a substantial effort to cooroinate 

lt, .JiUkit j KinibriHJtfh and Paul Hill. Vhv A^gngutv Kffrits of Fufrml Ediuatum Pro 
grams i'he Kan'i ( orpoiation. R-2MH-KI), September 1981 




services and thus avoid providing redundant or identical ones nT In a 
more extensne study that examined eleven federal programs in six 
states and 36 local districts, the Comptroller General also found that 
school districts often structure their programs so that duplication of 
services to students is minimal. " In these instances, then, school and 
classroom management choices serve to integrate programs for 
special needs students. 

The coordination of categorical programs with the general educa- 
tion program is particularly important in ihose districts that receive a 
relatively large proportion of federal funds. Both for political reasons 
and the soundness of the overall education program, local administra- 
tors find it important to make certain that federal or state concerns 
and requirements do not overwhelm local priorities. For this reason, 
they often attempt to develop a comprehensive district strategy that 
includes categorical programs as merely one of several components in 
the district s approach to student services. Where this does not occur, 
a district can find that a state or federal program has become, in 
essence, the district's program. Such a situation tends to minimize 
overall program effectiveness because the sense of local ownership so 
critical to implementation success is lacking. 59 

Once a federal or state program filters through the local context, it 
reaches its ultimate destination, the individual classroom and stu- 
dent. As we indicated, each of the variables outlined in our analytical 
framework has the potential to shape and alter program design and 
service delivery. Consequently, in explaining why categorical pro- 
grams vary across states and local districts, we need to assess how 
each of these political and organizational variables affects service 
delivery. In this report, we focus on one level of the intergovernmen- 
tal system in order to explain how state-level factors shape program 
implementation. 

Subsequent chapters discuss these variables in greater detail and 
describe how they differ across the states in our sample. Chapter 2 
describes the determinants of policy implementation in each state, 
and Chapter 3 assesses the relationship between state political factors 
and SEA activities. 
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Chapter 2 
FOUR STATE PROFILES 



In most states public education accounts for between 30 and 35 per- 
cent of total state expenditures and usually constitutes the largest 
single item in the state budget. Consequently, even if the substance of 
public education were a political issue, its funding would be. The 
governor, state legislature, and various constituent groups pay close 
attention not only to the total amount spent on public education, but 
also to how funds are allocated among districts and programmatic 
purposes Both the process by which these decisions are made and the 
decisions themselves shape state education agencies — their organiza- 
tional structure, priorities, capacity, and the role they play in educa- 
tion policy These SEA characteristics, in turn, determine how state 
and federal education programs are implemented in a given state. 

This chapter describes education politics in each of our sample 
states and identifies those political and organizational factors that 
explain implementation differences across states. State political and 
contextual factors include demographic and economic variables, par- 
ticularly the fiscal health of the public sector; state political culture; 
the role of the legislature and governors office in education politics; 
and the strength of education interest groups. In examining the SEAs 
in these four states we focus on the way each defines its responsibili- 
ties, how it is organized to meet these responsibilities, and the re- 
sources it commands. 1 



STATE A 

State A is considered to be among the most progressive in the coun- 
try for its support of public services, particularly education. It us also 
unusual in the extent of state control over school districts through 
student competency testing, individual school accreditation, and 
teacher certification. 

Despite a liberal image, State A has a competitive two-party sys- 
tem, However, the Republicans who have served in Congress and as 



] In order to protect the confidentiality of our respondents, we are not using conven- 
tional citations for those bibliographic sources that would identify the states in our 
sample or individual respondents However, sources used in preparing this report art- 
listed in thcbibliographv- 
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governor tend to come from the liberal to moderate wings of the party. 
State A includes some of the largest cities in the country, these areas 
are typically represented by Democratic legislators. At the same time, 
State A also includes extensive rural and suburban areas where 
Republicans are in the majority. 

State A serves almost three million students in public elementary 
and secondary schools. Statewide, approximately 30 percent of the 
students are black and hispanic, but in the state's largest cities this 
proportion increases to over 65 percent. State As state and local tax 
revenues as a proportion of personal income rank its public sector 
spending among the five highest in the country, average per pupil 
expenditures are also among the nation's highest. J 



The Governor's Role 

Perhaps the most unique aspect of State As education governance 
is the power of the state board of education (SBE» Members are ap- 
pointed by the legislature and govern all education in the state— pub- 
lic and private, elementary, secondary, and higher Traditionally, the 
SBE has collectively been the most visible and strongest symbol of 
educational leadership in State A. As a result both the governor and 
state legislature defer to the SBE on most nonfiscal decisions. 

The governor s concern with education is primarily fiscal, and he 
has consistentl> recommended less state education aid than the legis 
lature eventually approves. Although his proposed, budget-cutting has 
not always been successful, he has been able to decrease the state 
share of education costs. He reduced state spending in all policy areas 
in the wake of a fiscal crisis that hit State A in the mid 1970s At its 
height in the late 1960s, the state share of education costs was almost 
50 percent. That figure was cut to about 39 percent, and has remained 
at that level for the past five years. 



The Role of the Legisla'ure 

The State A legislature is one of the most professional m the coun- 
try. It meets for most of each year and has excellent staff assistance 
Presently, the lower house has a Democratic majority and the upper 
house a Republican majority. 

Legislative concern with education policymaking is confined pri- 

J Education Commission of the Status. Retinue*. Expenditures, and Tax Burdens A 
Comparison of the Fifty Suites, Working Taper No 35, Kducation Finance 1 Center, Den 
ver. Colorado. April 1981. pp 10-11. 16-17 
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marilv tu fiscal matters, and rnont major divisions within the legisla- 
ture are reflected in debate over the state aid formula In fact, one 
legislative staffer characterized education as the "single most predict- 
able, ongoing partisan issue" Since the early 1970s, the legislature 
has ne\er accepted the SEA's recommendations in toto. it always 
modifies the formuia before it is passed The state aid formula is im- 
portant to state legislators for two reasons. It svmbolizes "bringing 
home the bacon" and it has implications for local property taxes The 
moit ntute aid the legislature can pro\ ide. the less pressure upon local 
property taxes. 

Although thu le 1 ture tends to avoid classroom-level issues, it 
has become involve » some substantive areas Competency testing is 
a recent example Several respondents noted that legislative interest 
in competent} testing was a primary factor in prompting the SBE to 
develop tt.s own test. Although the SBE preempted the issue, it has 
not been immune fivm legislative criticism. A major flap occurred 
several \eai\s ago when the nine-year-old son of a legislator passed the 
SBKV < "ipetency test designed for ninth graders The SBE was 
furced to revi.se the test before the legislature would appropriate funds 
for e x a mi n a 1 1 o n ce n le r s . 

The legislature also exerts a major influence on education policy 
through its SBE appointments Because the lower house has three 
times <i* main votes on f he matter as the upper house, the SBE must 
be particularh responsive U> this body Often SBE members are ap- 
pointed because of their political connections and legislators remain 
dose to the SBE members t5vy appoint, thus maintaining an informal 
link between the legislature and the SBE In fact, some legislative 
staff now regularly attend SBE meetings. 

The kg'.j-Ltur 11 . then, tends to concentrate on the fiscal aspects of 
educa..on poliev to the exclusion of more substantive issues The slate 
aid formula is an issue which is not onlv salient to all legislators but 
i.s also a ^ubjeit of ongoing controversy and partisan division When 
the legislatuie does deal with an issue tha* affects m hool and class- 
room op rations, it is usuallv because this issue has received public 
and media attention as is the case with competency testing Al- 
though the legislature's concern with fiscal issues orlstrams the SEA. 
the legislature defers on substant e issues because of the SBE's his- 
tonc«i! role in education govern . and its now lodged competence 
and prof* -lonalism 

\- m man <>thi r 4 i* •* 'b» ii^i-lal ur« luis t on^idt'ird nu'ihani-m^ hi leappmpn- 
itt ImIi td\ tutu - 1 4(ini tn t lit ti St,i(<> A and I he < *pri latum (bat a bill .it ii-a^t uhjuii 
• r », ' "» mi* t . i* .. nihil ti: the Ir^i^Ut um j «thnu1 [\\v .uumml and tvpe <>l b'deial fund'* 
r»<«*r»« a ill t-veriualU be enailed 
Id* UUidatun ba- -i .rial unitein^ about tedeial UnuN Hie I li >t i-* a belief tbat 
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Education Interest Groups 

Organized teachers constitute the most influential education inter- 
est group in State A The largest group is the AFT affiliate, with the 
much smaller NEA affiliate representing teachers in some suburban 
and rural districts. Although State A has a collective bargaining law, 
organized teacners have been unsuccessful in persuading the legisla- 
ture to rescind its punitive strike penalties. But :n other areas the 
teacher organizations, particularly the AFT affiliate, wield tremen- 
dous influence Because they support political candidates, organized 
teachers command more attention from legislators- anxious to be re- 
elected. 

Special education groups (the physically handicapped, learning dis- 
abled, gifted and talented) are the strongest and most active client 
groups StuU A has a comprehensive handicapped program, and in a 
time of fiscal stringency, the state recently allocated new funds for a 
limited gifted and talented program Organizations representing the 
handicapped have networks of local chapters and do most of their 
work at that level But each has a legislative director in the state 
capittl who is regularly consulted by the SEA and a legislative task 
force on the handicapped. In addition, a number of local parent groups 
have won several major court cases that will change how handicapped 
education services are delivered in State A 

Other client groups tend to be quite weak Bilingual groups are 
disorganized, and consequent I> there is no state mandate for bilingual 
education (despite large hispanic enrollments in the state's urban 
areas i Likewise, the PTA is diffuse and Title I parents are not orga- 
nized at the state level 



State Political Culture 

Stat. \ wa> one of the first to have a compulsory education law and 
public support for education has always been verv strong Residents 
have been willing to spend a large proportion of their personal income 
•close to 6 percent in 1970) on public schools, and political candidates 
have been able to capitalize on these sentiments in advocating in- 
creased expenditures for education. 

Support for public education in State A ha* been high, particular! v 



without proper oversight, executive agencies mav u*e federal fuiuU to thwart kgk-da- 
tive intent In (act, some have used dis.retionar> fedfi.il funds ilike ESKA Title V* in 
tl past to fund items fur which the legislature would nut approve stale monies Legis 
la jrs in State A are aUu concerned about piognim duplication and having to finance 
programs begun with federal grants when federal funding ends 
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in suburban areas uf the state where education is. according to one 
respondent, a "sacred cow " But public support is declining. All except 
the city school districts in State A must have their annual budgets 
approved b> the voters In the past, that approval v\as almost routine, 
in 1968, for example. 90 percent of the budgets were approved the first 
time they were placed before the voters In 1978, however, onlv two- 
thirds were approved the first time around 

Although politicians pa> lip service to the notion of local control, it 
is less a part of State A's ideology than it is in most states State A 
residents have long accepted the concept of a strong central govern- 
ment, and v\hile local officials may complain about the burden of state 
regulation, centralized control is generally accepted as legitimate, at 
least in principle 

Most respondents agreed that state control over district operations 
is extensive One legisl ttive staffer went so far as to say that local 
control i^ a myth in State A He characterized ttV state's authority as 
"an iron hand in a velvet glove/' and asserted that state control is 
tightest m the areas of minimal standards, testing, and mandated 
participation in state program The SBE's testing program extends 
not onlv to minimal competency, but also to a series of examinations 
that rank college-bound students on a whole range of academic sub- 
jects Because districts want their students to do well on these exams, 
local curriculum is designed to prepare students for the tests Conse- 
quent^. SHE SKA mandates affect not onlv district administrative 
practices, but also what is taught in local classrooms 

State A i^ traditionally characterized as a progressive state and its 
commitment to educational equity is probably among the highest of 
all state- m the nation The state aid formula acknowledges the 
special needs of handicapped and t ducationallv disadvantaged stu 
dents On the other hand. State A has been relatively slow in dealing 
with the problems of school finance equalization Not until the Lite 
1970s, onlv months before a major court decision, did the legislature 
move to reduce the number of wealthier districts disproportionately 
benefiting from save- harm less provisions 

State As political culture constrains the SKA less than m main 
states The *>iate has a long tradition of strong state control over local 
jurisdiction- and public support for education has always been strong- 
er than in rmM «.ates Although fiscal stringency and public criticism 
of educational qualitv are making the SK.Vs task more difficult, the 
agent v -till enjovs support from politicians in both political parties 
and a hiu r h decree of autonomy In fact, most constraints on SKA ac- 
tions come not from the laiger political sWem. but mternallv from 
the SBK 
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Public Sector Resources 

In a sense State A is .n a much better posit nn than many other 
states because it faced serious fiscal problems more than five years 
ago. At that time, the state government was in danger of incurring 
huge deficits and the state's largest city faced bankruptcy. After the 
shock of the initial disclosures, state and local officials moved quickly 
to reduce spending, and both levels are on a much sounder financial 
base today. However, the budget-cutting process wa* not easy. For 
example, the SEA s budget has not been increased to keep pace with 
inflation and the dgoncy has lost ibout 15 percent of its s-taff positions 
over the past five years But the SEA has reorganized and begun seri- 
ously to address the problem of providing services with fewer re- 
sources. 

Consequently, lessons about managing fiscal retrenchment that 
main states have yet to learn are now part of State As management 
perspective Although the .state and its large cities .still face difficult 
times, most observers feel the worst is over. The state now has a bal- 
anu" 1 budget and the cities are moving in that direction 



The State Department of Education 

State A s SLA, one of the country's largest and must professional 
state education agencies, has played a strong, active role in public 
education since its inception ft assumed a position uf leadership in 
defining standards uf educational quality, developing curricula for the 
state's public schools, and in specifying the focus of special project 
activities. The SEA is a well-developed organization witl. sophisticat- 
ed information systems, comprehensive planning routries. and a dif- 
ferentiated, specialized staff As staff to a prestigious, politically 
influential, and actiw SBE, the SEA sees its responsibility as nothing 
less than running the state's public school system Until recently, the 
SEA fulfilled this responsibility essentially as a regulator, the volume 
of guidelines, regulations, and audit and evaluation procedures in 
State A is probablv not exceeded anywhere else in the country How- 
ever, new leadership, together with lessons learned from the past 
decades efforts to promote quality in local education agencies (LEAsi. 
has also led the SKA to frame intervention in terms of assistance 
strategies and to increase the coordination of SEA activities, regard- 
less of funding sources Increased coordination is also seen as a sur- 
vival strategy by SEA leadership now that fiscal stringency has 
reduced staff resources 

SEA Structure. The SEA is a large, highly differentiated bureau- 
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eraey with approximately 2400 stall (her 80 .specialized units are 
organized into substantive offices, which are brought together under 
four Deputv Superintendents The Deputv Superintendent for Ele- 
mentary Secondare and Continuing Education o\ersees all federal 
and state-supported K-12 education activities through (our functional 
offices Occupational and Continuing Education. Special Education. 
General Education and Cumeular Services, and Education Finance 
and Management Vocational and Special Educational programs are 
housed in separate offices, all other federal programs are located in 
the General Education office, in units that correspond to their objec- 
tives Title IV-B, for example, is managed through the Library Ser- 
vices unit. Title 1 is administered by the Educational Opportunity 
unit 

The SEA integrates and coordinates its special project and general 
education activities in a number of wavs At the most general level. 
SEA leadership has instituted organizational routines that ensure 
clear transmission of broad SEA goals and priorities throughout the 
agencv Consequent!} . there is a high level of horizontal and vertical 
communication The three 1 assistant superintendents responsible for 
general education and basic skills projects, agencv planning, and LEA 
relation* meet at least three times a month to review special project 
applications and materials Thev work to ensure that project priorities 
and activities are consistent with those of the SEA. and to identify 
implication- for planning, data collection, and comniuniuition with 
local districts All -even assistant superintendent- meet twice weeklv 
with the Chief State School Officer tCSSOi Immediatelv following 
these meetings. a.-Mstant superintendents communicate the resulting 
information direct Iv to then staff An important part of the CSSO's 
strategy is well-developed mission statements which -how how 
agencv activities do and should relate to goal.- and objectives a- well 
a- to anticipated changes As a result of these activities, a consistent 
message is disseminated throughout the agencv This high level of 
tlantv and eonsiMencv in SEA communication serves an important 
role in coordinating activ ities throughout the vast agencv 

In State A. staff assignment is another management strategy that 
supporti the integration of federal and state programs The directors 
of -peuallv funded ^tate and federal projects serve primarily as fiscal 
agents Federal program staff are dispersed throughout the agenev s 
specialized units Staff in the reading unit, for example, are funded bv 
the state, but also bv T.tles 1 and IV "From the beginning ioi federal 
funding)." explained a top level administrator, "an effort was made to 
avoid uitegorieal fiactionali/ution in the department Categorical 
people are blended into the general agetuv program We have always 
taken a total-fund budgeting and planning approach " 

O 
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Staff located in subject area bureaus are responsible for reviewing 
and approving the curricular content of special project applications. 
SEA subject area specialists review LEA applications for instruc- 
tional quality, sound practice, and consistency with other departmen- 
tal efforts in the .same area. This policy provides quality control and 
ensure* that basic .skills projects use consistent pedagogical methods 
across both federal and state categorical programs and State As gen- 
eral education program. 

This policy has recently been expanded to include a pro-rata staff 
time charge policy. Thus a single reading specialist can work on Title 
I reading programs. Title IV reading projects, and reading efforts 
funded through the state's special projects, as well as the general edu- 
cation reading curricula. This pohcv has increased state-level coordi- 
nation of similar activities, and has made it possible to integrate SEA 
v isits to local districts A single SEA monitor can assist LEAs with all 
their reading programs, regardless of funding source 

SEA Role. In State A. strong leadership, size, and a high level of 
staff different i<itu>n all support a strong state role in public education 
The SEA h active involvement can be seen in the comprehensive 
guideline* and Randal d.> it issues, and the high level ot SEA invest- 
ment in curriculum development, active monitoring, and technical as- 
sistance to local districts At the direction of the SBE. the SEA has 
added four new activities designed to improve local education quality* 
a statewide competency testing program for all students, new require- 
ments for the registration of secondary schools, strategies to upgrade 
teacher competency, such as a professional practice review hoard, 
state-supported inserwce education, and required teacher licensing 
and internship procedures: and finally, a targeted school assistance 
program which direct I v channels SEA resources to schools identified 
as underachieving The SJtate A SEA has. in short, played a strong 
and energetic role in shaping the inputs to— and assessing the outputs 
uf— local schools Given the SEA's view of federal funds as supplemen- 
tal to state efforts, it is not surprising that State As SEA also plays 
an influential role in federal program implementation Through addi- 
tional regulation, the SEA has imposed a number of requirements 
that LEAs must address in their federally supported projects In gen- 
eral, these requirements have two goals, to promote local projects that 
address state-identified needs and priorities, and to shape the local 
implementation process in ways SEA officials believe will promote 
quality. The unified application and school-level advisory councils are 
examples of this additional regulation. Further, Title I. Title VII (bi- 
lingual), and Title IV projects are required to focus on SEA-specified 
basic skills priorities. Through its guidelines and directives, then, the 
State A SEA influences the focus of local projects as well as the way in 
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which they are implemented In the view of Statu A SEA official*, thi* 
strung role is essential to promoting qualitv project* throughout the 
.state 

SEA Priorities. State A has shown commitment to .special needs 
student.-, that matches its active involvement in general education. It 
was among the fir*t states U pass legi.slation benefiting educationally 
disadvaniaged vouth, bilingual .students. and handicapped .student* 
This state-level investment in categorical programs reflects *ubstan- 
tial and visible need. anv state .uitiative that addressed general qual- 
ity issues would almost certainly ha\e to address these categorical 
concerns as well But perhaps more important, this commitment re- 
flects the political influence of legiMai rs representing districts serv- 
ing special needs student* and the concomitant strength of interest 
groups speaking for them 

The SKA has identified ' impro\ed quality" as it.s preeminent gen- 
eral education priority SEA programs in .school recertification, 
teacher training and licensing, competence exams, and the targeted 
school a-M^tance program are strategies designed to address this ob- 
jective Thus it is not unexpected that State As management of fed- 
eral p-'K-im* shows directive concern for the quality of fedora! 
programs, their success and their consistency with general SEA ob- 
jective* In State A, state and federal 1> funded efforts are seen as all 
of a piece 

SEA Capacity. State A. with its long history of active leadership 
in public education, has significant capacity by almost any measure. 
Although fiscal cutbacks have reduced the resources available to the 
SEA. the sophistication, expertise, and level of activity in State A 
remain impressive Eor example, curriculum materials produced by 
subject area staff have received attention in national journals Profes- 
sional staff take an active leadership role in >tate and national profes- 
sional organizations Technical assistance staff continue to spend over 
oO percent of their time in the field Further, although SEA salary 
levels tire not competitive with school superintendences or principal- 
ships m larger districts, the SEA has managed to recruit talented and 
vigorous individuals to agencv positions Because of its active role, 
State A\ SEA is seen as a unique professional challenge, rather than 
the retirement pasture some SEAs have become Strong executive 
leadership further enhances SEA capacitv in State A. 

Staff activities m State A are also supported by a high level of ra- 
tionality The SEA s abilitv to collect and analy/e information rele- 
vant to policv makers and local practice is. to our knowledge, 
unsurpas*ed by anv other SEA Its investment in analytical capacity 
reflects in large measure the agency's directive rule in public educa- 
tion That is. effective development of funding applications, stam 
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dards. curricula. tests, and the like* depend upon good information 
about the nature and effect of state requirements and local practices 
A detailed reporting scheme allows the state to track local expendi- 
tures bv category, student achievement, and special project activities 
Within the next year, the state expects to implement a svstem that 
will provide individual student data These data will allow staff to 
analvze the effects of special projects ovjr time, explore the relation- 
ship between categorical and general education activities, and con- 
struct estimates of sustained effects The SEA also has a well-staffed 
research unit to conduct special project evaluations beyond those 
mandated bv state or federal lequirements These products have prov- 
en Useful to SEA officials lobbying before the legislature for more 
money and new programs For example, legislative willingness to in- 
vest in a statewide compensatory education program was in large 
measure based on detailed evaluation of pilot projects in the state's 
largest city 

This high level of SEA capacity has influenced federal program im- 
plementation in a number of ways State As level ofstaffexpertise 
has permitted the SEA to provide strong, substantive direction to lo- 
cal projects Projects are approved on the basis of program quality as 
well as compliance with the law. Where local applications are seen to 
be lacking, state staff work with local personnel to develop a better 
proposal. Data collected from local projects have allowed SEA stall to 
modify guidelines or develop new ones 

Because ofthe consistency in State A and federal priorities and the 
coordination between the two sets of programs, the variables that ex- 
plain implementation outcomes are -miliar acioss programs The po- 
litical culture of State A legitimates a strong state role in public 
education, the legislature and governor both support and defer to the 
SBE. and the SBE and CSSjDrhave together provided the leadership 
needed to capitalize on the supportive political environment in which 
the SEA operates As a result, the State A SEA has the will and 
capacity to address problems of educational quality effectively, de- 
spite fiscal retrenchment 



STATE B 

'Paradox" is the word most often used in describing State B Al- 
though it is traditionally portrayed as one ofthe most progressive and 
prosperous states in its region, other states have now surpassed it in 
economic development. This shift has left State B as one ofthe most 
heavily blue-collar states in the country, with a per capita income 
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that places it in the bottom one-fifth of all states State B's schools 
were among the first to be desegregated and today it has one of the 
most integrated systems in the country. Recently, however, State B 
received national media coverage because of several violent encoun- 
ters between blacks and whites. 

State B is currently ht-ided by a governor considered to be quite 
progressive, yet its two U.S. senators are among the most conserva- 
tive in Congress The main campus of the state university system has 
a strong tradition of excellence and is ranked among the best in the 
I'nited Stab s At the same time, about one-half of the state's popula- 
tion live in households headed by persons who did not complete high 
school, and one-fifth of the households in the state are headed by per 
sons with less than an eighth grade education. 

Largely because of the state's poor educational attainment and its 
negative effect on future economic development, support for public 
education \< still politically popular in State B The current governor 
plays an active role in shaping education policy and is joined in this 
endeavor by the legislature. For this reason. State B currently has a 
national reputation as a state committed to public educatnn. 

State B's elementary and secondary schools enroll slightly over one 
million students, approximately HO percent of whom are black, with 
other minorities representing about 2 percent of total enrollment. Its 
<tate and local tax revenues as a proportion of personal income place 
State B in the bottom fifth among the .states. Its average per pupil 
expenditure places it slightly higher in the state rankings, but still 
well below the national mean 1 



The Governor's Fiole 

The governor of State B does not have strong constitutional powers 
•eg, he cannot veto legislation), and only recently was allowed to 
hold office for more than one term However, there is no alternative 
source of power in the state that can effective!} counter his influence 
The legislature is an amateur one and the majority of its members are 
Democrats Consequently, if then* an* splits within the party, the gov- 
ernor's faction will prevail 

The present governor has made education the keystone of his pro- 
gram During his first electoral campaign he promised that every 
child in the state would be able to read by the time he or she reached 
third grade Once elected, the go\ernor initiated a reading program 
designed to put more resources into the states primary grades The 

'Mutation ("nrnmi^mn ol the Sr<iU'^ 
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governor lb also largelv responsible for the state's competency testing 
program and another smaller program designed to develop commu- 
nitv schools in local districts. As an "education governor," the present 
governor follows in a tradition, dating back to the 1930s, of several 
State B governors who were actively concerned about public educa- 
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The governor has continued to make education his central focus In 
his reelection campaign he promised that he would now work to see 
that every State B student graduates from high school The governor's 
involvement in education is surprising not only for its extent, but also 
because he believes that education is an issue that can help him 
politically Although the governor is politically ambitious, he does not 
view involvement m education policy as an obstacle to future political 
success This perception contrasts with that of many politicians today 
who avoid education policy in the belief it will jeopardize their ca- 
reers The governor has capitalized on public concern about the qual- 
ity of -ehuoling in State B and has effectively argued that improved 
public education will lead to greater economic development 

The governors involvement in education has energized the rest of 
state government, particularly the legislature and the SKA The 
CSSO is an elective position in State B and the present CSSO is popu- 
lar Consequently, the SEA enjovs considerable status, independent of 
the governor However, the governor's interest has further improved 
the SEA s stature and increased the staffs sense of purpose But the 
SEA has paid at least a modest price for the governor's interest in 
education For example, the governor established a special math and 
science high school designed to attract the best students from all over 
the state The SEA opposed this concept, arguing that it is elitist and 
would cream" the best students from local districts However, the 
high school was established despite SEA objections The governor also 
has definite ideas about how addition; 1 funds should be used and has 
directed that they be spent on classroom aides This approach differs 
from the SEAs prefer red strategy of reducing class size instead In 
both cases, however, the SEA acquiesced, believing these costs i.re 
outweighed by the benefits gained from an activist governor con- 
cerned about education 



The Role of the Legislature 

State Bs legislature meets for only several months each year and 
has minimal -taff capaeitv Although it is constitutionally stronger 
than the governor, the legislature tends to defer to him in initiating 
pohcj However, politics are consensual, and thiough an advisory 
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group the legislature plays an active role in developing the governors 
budget This group consists of members from both houses of the legis- 
lature and several gubernatorial appointments. The governor's bad- 
get is not presented to the legislature until the group approves it. thus 
ensuring that the legislature will accept the budget essentially as 
presented. 

The legislatures interest in education is primarily fiscal, although 
several issues have substantive implications. The state funds approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the cost of public education in State B and the 
legislature mandates that each district spend its funds within 70 bud- 
get categories (reduced from over 100 line items several years ago). 
For example, local districts are told how much they can pay teachers, 
how many students pach teacher wil! teach, how often textbooks will 
be replaced, and how many clerks and janitors a district can employ. 
Districts can supplement state support with local tax revenues, but 
state funds must be spent according to strict state guidelines. The 
legislature has imposed these requirements largely as a means of 
achieving fiscal accountability, but they have substantive implica- 
tions For example, districts cannot dec ' * to increase class size and 
spend the money saved on more textbooks 

Teacher salaries in State B were traditionally among the lowest in 
the country Due to the efforts of several recent governors, including 
the present one. average teacher salaries in State B now rank close to 
the natiunal mean. This change has also prompted legislative concern. 
With the average teacher salary close to $18,000, teachers are now 
among the highest paid workers in some of the state's poorer commu- 
nities Consequently, the legislature feels a need to justify these sala- 
ries It has instructed the SBE to write criteria for evaluating 
teaching personnel and has also established an educational personnel 
commission Thus commission, most of whose members are from the 
private .sector, will recommend guidelines for teacher salary increases 
to the governor and legislature. Legislative concern about teacher 
standards and productivity has also prompted the SEA to make this 
issue one of its own program priorities. 

Although the legislature tends to defer to the governor and CSSO in 
substantive matters, its control over the fiscal aspects of education 
dearly affects huw local districts deliver services The legislature has 
also influenced the SEAs current policy agenda with its concern 
about teacher quality and productivity 

Education Interest Groups 

As in the other states in our sample, State B s most mfiuertial edu- 
cation interest group us the teachers' association, an NEA affil ate 
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However, this organization differs from the others because State B 
has no teacher collective bargaining. Consequently, the teacher as- 
sociations only source of influence is necessarily political. Without 
collective bargaining and with teacher salaries largely established at 
the state level, political action and lobbying are critical to advancing 
teacher interests. Since the early 1970s, the teachers' association has 
been quite successful in obtaining salary increases for teachers, reduc- 
ing class size, and, along with other interest groups, was instrumental 
in lobbying for a mandatory kindergarten program in the mid-1970s 

Since they do not make political contributions as the NEA affiliate 
does, other interest groups such as the PTA and the school boards 
association are not as influential with the legislature. However, they 
are listened to by iegisiaiors and, unlike the ttratucrs association, 
these groups have a close working relationship with the CSSO and 
the SEA. In fact, the CSSO was instrumental in selecting the new 
executive director of the school boards association and the president of 
the statewide FTA is an SEA employee 

Client groups with influence primarily represent special education 
interests. These groups include a gifted and talented association, the 
Association for Retarded Citizens (ARC), a group representing the 
hearing impaired, and a statewide Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities (ACLDi. which is just beginning U. develop a 
lobbying capacity. * 

There are o client groups representing compensatory educaton. 
although State B has a sizable student population living in poverty 
However, many of these students reside in rural areas, so even the 
organizational resources often available to the urban poor are lacking 



State Political Culture 

Fur education policy, the most important aspects of State B's politi- 
cal culture are strong support for public education and the absence of 
extensive local control As we noted above, the public realizes that the 
states educational system needs substantial improvement and has 
been willing to support policies to that end. This support has been 
reinforced by strong political leadership and an ability to link im- 
proved education to greater economic development 

As one former governor of State B noted, local control is not an 
"overwhelming idea" in State B For example, there are no county 
road systems because the state maintains must roads The state is also 
responsible lor the majority of prisoners, including misdemeanants, 
because the county jail system is so small As indicated previously, 
the state controls most local education spending with its detailed cost 
accounting requirements. 
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These two aspects of state political culture — .strong public .support 
fur education and weak lucal control— give the SEA considerable flexi- 
bility in implementing .state education programs. However, the states 
political culture does not provide the SEA similar latitude in its ap- 
proach to federal program implementation Public attitudes toward 
the federal government are strongly negative and are reflected in re- 
cent statewide voting patterns— the same voters who reelected a 
progressive governor also »ent a very conservative candidate to the 
1' S Senate The federal government is viewed as unnecessarily inter- 
ventionist, with this image resulting largely from the federal govern- 
ment's role in school desegregation and race relations generally 

Despite the large black population in State B, there is virtually no 
black political infrastructure except in one urba\ county. Conse- 
quently, few political interests openly support the kind of equity goals 
espoused by most federal education programs. (The exception to this 
generalization is handicapped education, which receives considerable 
support To some extent the governor has cicumvented this lack of 
support lor Mjual equity in promoting his own education programs. 
For example, rather than selling the primary reading program as a 
way to help poor or black children, he used a traditional populist ap- 
proach The program would benefit all children. Public attitudes 
toward social equity and federal intervention mean that the SEA can- 
not appear to promote federal goals or enforce federal requirements 
too strongly At the same time. State B is quite authority -oriented in 
its political culture, so the SEA and local districts are expected to 
achieve at least minimal compliance with federal mandates, 



Public Sector Resources 

While its problems are not severe, the public sector in State B faces 
a period of fiscal retrenchment State B has not enacted a tax increase 
in 10 veais and has funded all of its new programs out of economic 
growth Now, w ith economic expansion slowing and public sector costs 
increasing, the stute>faces some difficult decisions. State B is unlikely 
to raise taxe^ because of public opposition and the belief that its im- 
age as a low -tax state will continue to attract new industry. 

(iiven that new taxes are unlikely, programs will have to be cut 
However all respondents agreed that elementary and secondary edu- 
cation's share of the state budget (approximately 40 percent) wi 1 1 
remain constant, if not increase slightly Because of the governor's 
commitment to education, he will personally protect it during the 
budget-trimming process Still, education will not go untouched For 




example, state funds for instructional supplies have been frozen at 10 
cents a day per student 

Most observers, including the governors budget staff, believe that 
State B is in an excellent position to deal with retrenchment. The 
state has no large urban areas with serious fiscal problems, State B is 
still experiencing some modest m-migration, there is no state debt, 
and both the governor and the legislature are fiscally prudent Conse- 
quently, the expectation is that state spending will be brought under 
control before State B faces serious problems in five years or so 

In sum, education funding in State B faces a time of fiscal retrench- 
ment, but the effects are unlikely to be severe and budgetary cuts will 
not undulv constrain the SEA. Strong gubernatorial support and a 
willing public .should protect education from the worst effects of fiscal 
retrenchment. 



The State Department of Education 

State B has always exercised strong fiscal control over LEAs 
through its state-sppcified salary schedule and line-item budgeting of 
state funds for local districts. However, the SEA had little program- 
matic capacity until strong gubernatorial support for public educa- 
tion, combined with the stimulatory effort of federal funds, made an 
active SEA possible The SEA defines its rule exclusively in terms of 
technical assistance and support for local activities and does not im- 
pose manv regulations on local districts Monitoring required by fed- 
eral programs is done apologetically and with concern that these 
federally imposed responsibilities will discredit SEA technical assis 
tance efforts Consistent with its technical assistance philosophy. 
State Bs SEA has made a self-conscious effort to decentralize agency 
activities Approximately one-half of the SEA s 750 staff' members are 
now located in regional offices throughout the state The State B SEA 
is still in the process (if developing institutional capacity to carry out 
Us role. With a strong CSSO and the influential support of the gover- 
nor, the SEA will be able to plead its case effectively to the legislature 
as the state's economic base contracts. 

SEA Structure. The State B SEA, which has a mixed categorical 
functional structure, is managed by six Assistant Superintendents, 
three of whom oversee federal programs. Title I, child nutrition, and 
migrant programs are housed in the Administrative Services Divi- 
sion. Title IV C falls under Research and Development. Special Edu- 
cation and Vocational Education are managed by the Assistant 
Superintendent for Instructional Services, whose division contains 
most of the SEA's staff' and resources Title IV-B falls under the pur- 



view o f he special assistant fur federal relations Onlv Vocational and 
Special Education have a close organizational relationship to the 
SEA's general education and basic skills activities. 

The SEA h virtually no coordination across programs and respon- 
dents point to this lack of coordination as a majjr ai ncy weakness. In 
fact, there is no structure in place to promote coordination even in 
theorv Nor is there regular communication among staff, agency-wide 
meetings occur onlv once or twice a year. There is also no clear agency 
mission to guide activities within specialized units Consequently, 
pohcv is developed by middle management, according to the perspec- 
tive of individual administrators. Although Special Education and 
Vocational Education are in the same unit, administrators contend 
that administrative detail precludes coordination between these ac- 
tivities or with general education Title I is functionally removed from 
instructional services It is also physically removed from the SEA 
staff. located several miles out of town in rented offices. Likewise. 
Title IV-B and the federal projects officer are located at a distance 
from the main SEA building. IV-B thus is operated independently 
from the state's reading, communications, and media activities. 

The coordination that does take place in State B occurs in the field. 
State B's eigh. Regional Servict Centers are an important component 
of SEA operations and part of a self-conscious strategy to decentralize 
agencv services Each center serves from 16 to 20 LEAs, major activi- 
ties include inservice education and curriculum development. They 
are staffed by a director, a Title IV-C facilitator. Title I. vocational 
and special education coordinators, and approximately 14 other pro- 
fessional staff funded with state funds. However, federal program 
staff in State B's Service Centers serve an explicitly categorical func- 
tion and report onlv to their federal program counterpart in the SEA 
Thus when coordination between state-funded and federally funded 
efforts does occur, it occurs at the initiative of individual staff or LEA 
personnel There is no SEA effort to promote coordination between 
federal program and state-funded staff. 

However, it is important to note that State B's lack of structural 

<>rdinatiun belies impressive agency coherence in management phi- 
l"-nph\ The CSSO's commitment to management by assistance and 
suggestion rather than by regulation and direction permeates the 
SEA A. one SEA administrator remarked, "It s just something every - 
bod> know> we're supposed to do.*' The absence of coordination across 
activities in State B. then, is accompanied by a high level of consis- 
tency in the philosophy underlying them. 

SEA Role. The SEA's role in public education. like the state's polit- 
ical culture, is paradoxical In one respect, there is strong state con- 
trol over LEA activities. Legislative contr ' over teacher salaries and 
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other line-item allocations, and the existence of a sU te-approved text- 
book list with few options, all constrain local activities in crucial 
wavs Especially in poorer LEAs where the .state contributes up to 85 
percen. of the budget, district staff have little discretion over how 
funds will be spent. In contrast, the SEA has played a nondirective 
role in education policy, leasing decision* about the content of local 
programs to district .staff. As one SEA administrator put it "Our aim 
is to give the locals as much flexibility and assistance as reasonably 
possible. The state will tell the locals what they can spend their 
money ou. but no' how. It's their wagon to pull." The SEA has been 
extraordinarily active in providing assistance. Schools implementing 
the states primary reading program, for example, have received ex- 
tensive technical assistance from both regional and central office 
staff. One SEA official commented "Its a rare day, if ever, that each 
district in the state doesn't have at least one regional staff member in 
it." 

State B's strong technical assistance role has influenced state im- 
plementation of federal program* through Us perceived conflict with 
federal!} mandated monitoring and enforcement responsibilities The 
SEA has dealt with this conflict by minimizing these federally im- 
posed oversight responsibilities as much as possible. Nonetheless, 
there is strong concern within the SEA that if the state has to con- 
tinue to be ^oth an enforcement and an assistance agency, it might 
destroy its vice thrust. Consequently, SEA monitoring of local 
projects supported with federal funds is minimal and apologetic 

SEA Priorities. State BV priorities are explicitly framed in terms 
of enhancing local educational quality The governor and CSSO be- 
lieve that all students, including special needs students, will be better 
served by improving the entire program With strong support from 
the governor, the SEA has set about a systematic plan to do so, begin- 
ning with the primary grades reading program now in place across 
the state The success of this effort generated practitioner and legisla- 
tive support for another major departmental effort aimed at secondary 
schools. To supplement these efforts, the SEA has initiated a Princi- 
pals Institute designed to provide principals with management and 
planning skills Staffed by five SEA staff and seven principals on 
leave, the Institute is expected to reach every principal in the stab* 
this year 

Federal programs are addressed in State Bs priorities only as "gap 
fillers. M For example. LEAs have been urged to target Title I funds on 
grades 4-8. classes presently not included in state-supported efforts 
Title IV, which is not seen as categorical, has been utilized to support 
the state's regional capacity. 

SEA Capacity. Because of support from the broader political envi- 
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ronment. State B ha* been successful in leveraging federal funds and 
in acquiring state iesources to build SEA capacity. State funds now 
support 80 percent of State B SEA staff State B -anks in the high-mid 
range among all SEAs in its organizational resoun.es. The SEA staff 
is much larger than would be expected given the state's population. 
Further, the overall expertise and energy of the staff are high. The 
strong leadership of the governoi and CSSO have attracted staff eager 
to participate in what has been described as the state's "renaissance" 
in public education. Most of this added capacity, however, has been 
direvted at state initiatives — namely, the primary reading program 
and the secundar} school effort— rather than at federal program im- 
plementation Nonetheless, the way in which the State B SEA has 
utilized its staff capacity has influenced federal program operations. 
The SEA s active and well-staffed network of regional centers has 
brought state and federal staff closer to LEAs. As a result, local per- 
sonnel responsible for planning and implementing federally supported 
projects have ready access to assistance in interpreting federal guide- 
lines and preparing project applications. Regional federal program 
staff members review local project applications before they aie sub- 
mitted to the central SEA uffice. Although these staff cannot approve 
applications, they have been effective in spotting and correcting prob- 
lems in local applications before the> are forwarded to the state capi- 
tal SEA staff report that this regionalized system has significantly 
reduced the number of audit or other compliance problems that must 
be corrected before the SEA can approve local applications and has 
bruught some consistency tu local interpretation of federal regulation 
and intent 

Although SEA staff report that "it has been somewhat of a struggle 
to keep the regions from becoming eight separate state departments," 
steps taken by SEA central office staff have, by the report of regional 
personnel, effect iv el v eliminated communication problems. Regional 
location of SEA staff has also allowed more technical assistance to 
LEAs operating federal programs chan mandated responsibilities 
would permit, if staff were located in the state capital. 

State B's strong regional network, which provides ongoing informa- 
tion to SEA staff about local activities and needs, combined with the 
agency's explicit preference for a technical assistance rather than a 
regulatory role may explain why, in contrast to the SEAs relatively 
strong staff capacity , agency rationality is low In the view of SEA 
respondents, regional staff are able to provide sufficient information 
about LEA needs and problems, Consequently, the SEA planning unit 
is small and has little interaction with other uniU. It spends most of 
its time on administrative matters related to personnel projections 
and district staffing net as Similarly, there is little use of evaluation 
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research in the a^ent> Only one member of the .small research unit 
engages in research beyond what is mandated, and evaluation stafi 
atMched to federal programs du little beyond completing prescribed 
tun is Since the SEA assumes little direction over federal program 
imrJementation, there is no appetite for information about local 
project activities or routines for using such data 

Like State A. then. State BV political and organizational environ- 
ment allows the SEA to play . act ve role in education policy The 
stale's political culture sanctions such a role and above all, the gover- 
nor.^ leadership provides the SEA with the needed n sources and .sup- 
port At the name time. State B also illustrates now a strong state 
need not be regulat >r\ and how an activist statt government can in- 
fluence local implementation patterns an much through assistance as 
through control 



State (' i- a huge, populous state whose politics are dominated by 
cleavages between the states largest cit> and rural and suburban in- 
terests throughout the rest of the state At the state level, the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties are among the most competitive of any 
in the country, with the Democrats lepresenling urban constituents 
and the Repubhcaiis the largely suburban and rural areas 

Despite the highly partisan politics of State (\ education h is not 
been the focus ol majoi partisan splits However, it often forms the 
basis of cornpiomise between the two political parties and their re 
spective constituents For example. legislators from rural areas will 
agree to greater education funding lor the state's cities m exchange 
toi increased road funds to be spent largelv in their districts 

Besides a «4iongIv tompetiti\e two-party system, the othei salient 
i haracteristie of State C's politics is a strong sense of local control In 
education this is illustrated In the laige number of local districts 
State C still has o\er 10(H) school dlstucts with the vast majority 
enrolling fewer than 1000 students 

State (' currentlv enrolls o\ei two million students in public ele- 
mentary and secondary education, approximately M) percent of whom 
<ire minorities Although -tate and lo^al tax revenues as a proportion 
of peisonal income place State C onlv slightly above the national 
mean its aveiage pel pupil expenditure ranks it among the 10 high- 
er-spending states for public education 
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The Governor's Role 

Becau.su the governor appoints the state board of education, which 
in turn selects the chief state .school officer, he potential!) could exert 
a major influence over education policymaking But elementary and 
secondary education is a low priority for the present governor, and he 
has left this policy area to the legislature, the SBE. and the CSSO. 

Education io not part of the governor's policy agenda for three rea- 
son & First, hi* major goal has been to balance the state budget, which 
he has done, and the state now enjoys a modest surplus. Second, he 
believe* there is little political payoff from involvement in this policy 
area, especially since advocating increased expenditures for education 
would conflict with hi* image as a fiscal conservative. A final reason 
is that his substantive policy interests lie in areas closer to his own 
professional background in law enforcement. 

The governor has not completely isolated !unh>elf from education 
policy, however For example, in selecting a new CSSO. the SBE con- 
sulted the governor's office The governor's office also assists the SEA 
when it experiences difficulty in satisfying federal requirements, most 
recently, this involved approval of the state's 94-142 plan The state 
NEA affiliate, one of the most powerful interest groups in the state, 
.supported the governor's reelection and :s pleased that he has signed 
most of the legislation designed to benefit its constituent 'eg. reduc- 
Uon-in-force procedures and early retirement provisions* In sum. the 
governor and his staff are aware of major education policy issues in 
State C and play at least a peripheral role in many of them, but edu- 
cation is not a top priority. 



The Role of the Legislature 

Like the governorship, which regularly alternates between Demo- 
crats and Republicans, the politual party system in the State (' legis- 
latu'e is very strong Presently, the Democrats hold a one-vote 
majority in both houses. The Citizens Conference or State Legisla- 
tures has ranked the State C legislature among the most piofessional 
in the Luunti y It has a permanent, professional staff and good public 
and media access 

The legislature's Intel est in education is channeled through an ad- 
junct body originally established after World War II as a temporary 
group to adv i*e the legislature Prior to the constitutional reorganiza- 
tion of State Cs education governance structure in the 1970s, this 
organization v\as considered the most powerful in school politics In 
addition to the CSSO and the state budget director, it consists of an 




equal number of members appointed b> the governor <ind by both 
house* of the legislature. The governors appointee* include represen- 
tative* of the mo*t influential education interest groups, and the 
legislature appoints those of it* members who are acknowledged ex- 
perts and leader* in education policy Although this group ha* no for- 
mal powers and ^ onlv advisorv, mo*t of it* recommendation* have 
been incorporated into law 

In the mid 1970*. vState C ratified a new constitution that changed 
the CSSO from an elective to an appointive position and established a 
.state buard of education for the first time Although the legislative 
advisory group was inv olved in this restructuring of education gover- 
nance, the change has generated tension between the legislature and 
the SEA ever s,n f .c The issue mav be broader than a mere need to 
delineate responsibilities more clear! v. Unlike the legislature, the 
SBK i * nunpa tisan. by its verv nature the SHE is designed to act 
ind» pendent 'v oi (he political partv system. While such a posture has 
obviou- ad vantage-*, it aUu means that the Board cannot always work 
tffeitivU with the legislature because of that bodv's verv different 
a.^^umptior.- ah«»at how decision* should be made Consequently, a 
m.i|D! is-sue laung both the legislature and the SHE is whether the 
SBL can oper.it*' effectively in a political culture and with a legisla- 
ture th.tt place.- siuh a high premium m partisan bargaining and 
'•ompromiM' 

'I he major education policv issues present Iv before the legislature 
relate to education lunding The legislature has corwstentlv in- 
creased Mate education funding over the governors recommended lev- 
el- The legislature is a No considering changes in the school aid 
formula to offset the dj -equalizing effects ol categorical program* and 
state transportation aid Sirue the legislature s sensitive to the effect 
ol unfunded mandates on local school districts, a i> moving to nuni- 
nii/e Mich requirement- in the future Despite tin.- concern, however, 
-everal legislators tak< an active interest in the Mate's handicapped 
and bilingual education programs These legislator.- were tristramen- 
tal in the pas^aue ol -state special education legislation in M)bT> The 
Mate a No sponsor^ it- own bilingual program, which provides almost 
foot tinier nn»re funding to State C than the federal Title VII program 
does 

The State ( legi-dature reappropnates all federal funds coming into 
the state, but few respondent* view this as a problem Legislative 
toruern about federal funds relates prirnarilv to D4-M2. which mem 
bers view a- an unfunded federal mandate that has imposed an unfair 
burden on the Mate- Still, more than 25 percent of the new funding 
the legislature approved for education over the past three years has 
been allocated to special education 
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Although it- mteie-l in education i- pumanlv fiscal, the State C 
legislature a!-o plavs a fairlv active role in program substance and 
hence compensates fur the governor's Lick uf interest in education 
policv In its support of state programs that .serve students similar to 
those served bv federal funds, the legislature gives federal programs 
for special needs student* more legitimacy in State V and thus aid.- in 
their implementation At the *ame time, the legislature not onlv eon- 
strains the Sf3K and SKA bv its actions leg . its legislation to mini- 
mize state mandates 1 , but it als( places them at a distinct 
disadvantage in their dealings with such a partisan body 

Education Interest Groups 

The mu^t influential education interest group is the NKA affiliate 
This oi gani/ation is the largest contributor to state political cam- 
paigns and support* candidates from both parties. Several legislators 
belong to the group and one recently ran for president of it The AFT 
affiliate is not as strong politically at the state level, hut it -nil wields 
considerable influence because it represents teachers in the state - 
largest cities Nevertheless, State C does not have a state collective 
bargaining law Although 85 percent of the state's teachers are 
covered bv local collective bargaining contracts, the -trengtn of the 
political patronage system <md the conservatism of rural legislator- 
have prevented enactment of collective bargaining legislation For 
this reason, teacher organization political action is critical Through 
state legislation, organized teachers have been able to obtain such 
items as reduetion-in-foree procedures and teacher ci is mi -sal rights 
that would normal! v be covered in local contracts 

The must influential client groups are those representing tin hand- 
icapped The president of a recently formed state-level umbrella or ga 
nidation was appointed bv the governor to the legislative advi^orv 
group and also serves on the SKAs special education advisor v council 
There is no statewide organization representing compensatory eduea 
tion However, -ome civil rights groups lobby on behalf of this con- 
-t tuencv Other professional g r oups like those representing 
administrator- and local school boards have access to the legislature, 
but are generally less influential in legislative matters than the 
teacher organizations Groups representing other special programs, 
such a- vocational education and guidance and counseling, exert -ome 
influence over these programs, but are less visible than groups repre 
senting handicapped education 
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State Political Culture 

State C's political culture* is dominated by a highly competitive po- 
litical part} system and a strung predilection for local control. Most 
ubseners characterize politics in State C as "tough" and party patron- 
age is a fact of life Such a system is particularly vulnerable to corrup- 
tion and necessitates that various political interests work through the 
two political parties*. However, it also ensures that decisions are made 
quickly and. to some extent, that electoral accountability is greater 
than in state governments with weaker political parties. 

The SBE and SEA are nonpartisan institutions in a distinctly parti- 
san netting On the other hand, this means that the agency now has a 
better-qualified and more professional staff than it did when the 
CSSO was an elective position with patronage privileges. At the same 
time, its Lick of partisanship means the SBE and SEA often need to 
depend on tht> lobbying activities of education interest groups and 
pro-ediuarion legislators Although the SBE and the SEA can take a 
policy -Miar apart from these groups, it is difficult to promote the 
hEA po- " »n ! r j the absence of a readily identifiable constituency 
and an independent source of influence 

Lowil control in Stale C means that once the fruits of state- level 
political compromise reach local jurisdictions, the state has little to 
>ay about how funds are spent and service decisions made It also 
niean^ that local go\ernmentaI units, particularly school districts, are 
^rnall and inefficient The SEA has attempted with little success to 
persuade the legislature to establish a system of intermediate units 
that exemplify both the states strong sense of local control and its 
reliance on political patronage 

Because of the political strength of State C's cities, the state funds 
a number of piogram> designed to help special needs students, paitic- 
ularly in urban areas These include the state compensatory educa- 
tion program, one for limited- English-speaking students, and a 
program for school drop-outs 

Clearlv. State C's political ui It ure constrains the SEA. Not only 
does it make the agency less politically effective at the state level, but 
it also defines the SEA's relationship with local districts The state's 
strong penchant for local un.trol means that the SEA cannot be high- 
ly prescriptive or regulatory m its dealings with school districts, but 
instead mu.*t iely on a strong technical assistance role to impiove 
local services 
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Public Sector Resources 

State C is in reasunablv good fiscal condition, with a cuirent sur- 
plus equivalent to about *> percent of its 19SU general fund expendi- 
tures Ho\\e\er. t hi* largest school .system in the Mate has teetered on 
the verge of bankruptcy fur se\eial veais and the cit \ uther munici- 
pal services now face t hi- same fate The Mate is now keeping a close 
watch un uther cities to see that they stav fiscallv sound While most 
remain on a solid tooting, one other citv faces similar financial trou- 
ble^ in the near future. 

Although the new state constitution requires that the Mate bear at 
least halt the tost of public elemental) and secondary education, it 
presently pavs onl\ about .45 percent of the bill «Thi.i represents a 
significant increase since the 1960s, when the state paid onl> 25 per- 
cent of the total cost 1 Education expenditures consume about one- 
fifth oi the total Mate budge* and respondents uniform lv predicted 
that edutation s shan will remain stable throughout the 1980s. There 
is also no mdication that the state will have to reduce its commitment 
to categorical programs Although the legislature is less willing to 
reduce districts' funding below their previous v ear's level, the me>- 
>aue is ( lear Then* will be no niunev for new programs, and at best, 
education in State C faces a period of stable funding 



The State Department of Education 

State ("s mediuin-si/ed SKA htis undergone substantial change 
since the nnd-TiTUs when a constitutional aniendnient replaced the 
elected CSSO with an appointed CSSO and established a nonpartisan 
Board of Kducation Prior to these changes, the SKA u,b largely 
staffed through patronage, much like the test of state government It 
plaved a Weak regulatory role in the states education sVstem New 
leadership reorganized the agencv and replaced kev administrative 
staff in an effort to redefine the SKA role to emphasize technical assis- 
tance and support to LKA.s This pohev reflected administrative taste 
a> well as the state s strong local control ethos The SKA has invested 
considerable eneigv in establishing a regional! v based structure to 
provide assistance However, federal program management continue 
essentiallv in the regulatory MrictU categorical manner of the paM 
The SKA s role m the -tale remains relatively weak, although its 
level of interaction with LKAs has increased markedly However. lack 
of legislative support for an active SKA, together with fiscal retrench- 
ment, makes the ontinued development of State Cs SKA uncertain 

SEA Structure. State C operates with tin explicitly categorical 
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structure Ot the 10 assistant superintendents, onlv 2 have cross-cut- 
ting responsibilities Federal programs operate under three Assistant 
Superintendents Vocational education. Special Education, and Fed- 
eral and State Crants Despite this categorical isolation of federal pro- 
grams, the State C SKA exhibits a moderate amount of coordination 
among state and federal program* The Deputv Superintendent, who 
is responsible for all dav-to-dav operation* within the agency, has ini- 
tiated several measures to coordinate categorical activities within the 
agency First, vvith the exception of S fecial and Vocational Education, 
all federal program* were brought together in one division vvith the 
hope of promoting coordination Thus far. this has not occurred to an 
appreciable extent 

The Deputv Superintendent aUo established two council* to coordi- 
nate state and federal activities, a Federal Program* Coordinating 
Count il and a Data Coordination Council The former review* pro- 
gram plan- lor aP federal program* and grant applications bv SEA 
stall to ensure consistency with SBE priori! ie* and across program 
efforts However, because State C's SBE priorities are multiple and 
vagueh stated, ihw review serve* no effective coordinating purpose. 
The Data Coordinating Council serve* primarily to reduce redundant 
data-collection efforts, not to integrate the*e activities 

The Deputv Superintendent has also worked to establish a decen- 
tralized assistance structure Where it exist*, substantive coordina- 
tion of federal projects with each other or with the general curriculum 
take* place in the field Five regional LEA Service* Team* have been 
established composed of 11 to 16 member*. The team* report to the 
Assi-tant Superintendent for LEA Services Team member's have a 
gemraliM onentat. ai and are located in the regions they serve They 
are on call to LEA* to furnish information, assist in preparing federal 
applications, provide in*ervice education, and. when state or federal 
program monitoring visit* occur, to serve a* LEA advocates The 
team> are funded through ESKA Title* I and IV, and 94-142 

The team* bring coordination through their "brokering" of SEA- 
level resource*, assistance to developing local project*, and in*ervice 
education The SEA administrator responsible for the Service Teams 
exphcitlv take* a "whole LEA" view of Service Team operation* This 
perspective, enforced through extensive staff training in process skills 
and the generalist composition of the team, brings a measure of coor- 
dination to special project management that does not exist at the state 
level However. Service Team members receive little or no active en- 
couragement from SEA federal program managers in their efforts to 
coordinate LEA activities and must await LEA requests for assistance 
in this area 

SEA Hole. Traditionally. State C's* SEA has not played a strong 
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role in local .school districts Although there have been attempt* to 
strengthen that role through constitutional amendments and the ef- 
forts of top agency leadership, these initiatives have not significantly 
strengthened the SEA'* position in the education policy system The 
seat of education policymaking remains in the legislature, where a 
strong SEA role conflicts with politically popular notions of local au- 
tonomy The recent reformulation of the SEA rolo— from an exclusive 
emphasis on regulation to a focus on technical assistance — centered 
on state initiatives, not federal programs. Thus, the SUA remains es- 
sentially regulators in its federal program administration. 

SEA Priorities. State C's responsibilities and priorities have been 
defined primarily in terms of general education and do not explicitly 
acknowledge special needs students. However, the SBEs state goals 
are extremely general, too numerous to support focused action, and 
are neither translated into SEA directives nor tied to the budget 
review process Indeed, SEA respondents and agency observer.-, cone in 
f hat the SEAs greatest weakness is its absence of goals and lack of 
vision "This [SEA! is not goal directed . . it is not product-oriented. 
We don't even have expected goals so there is no meaning to success 
or failure** However, administrative priorities are clearly defined by 
the development and support of the LEA Service Teams as the key- 
stone of the SEAs assistance strategy. 

SEA Capacity. State C's capacity is uneven, still developing, and 
highly constrained by the larger political culture. Wei I-t rained and 
committed staff were attracted to the agency by the aggressive, na- 
tionally prominent former CSSO and the concomitant demise of the 
patronage employment system. However, fiscal stringency combined 
with legislative resistance to a strong SEA has prevented the SEA 
from adding substantial ne staff Instead, the SEA has deployed 
staff differently with an eye to developing strong intermediate unit 
structures The LEA Service Teams art a central component of this 
strategy However, the SEA*s definition of federal program respon- 
sibilities a.> monitoring and oversight has meant that federal program 
managers have been reluctant to release staff to assistance activities. 
This posture, together with the unwillingness of the legislature to 
fund more SEA positions, led a top-level administrator to comment. 
"Over three-fourths of the agency's staff define then jobs in terms of 
mandates This supports non-thinking" 

The agency V rationality is as yet underdeveloped Although the 
structures to enhance this SEA capacity are now in place and compe- 
tently staffed with a research unit, evaluation unit, planning and 
policy analysis unit, and a .separate department for data management 

organizational routines for using this information and analysis do 
not yet exist As one official put it, "At this time, planning in the SEA 
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now equal* planning fur planning for planning " Further, according to 
evaluation unit staff, federal program manager* have little interest in 
evaluation bevond meeting mandates and filing report* on time. "We 
could go away tomorrow and no one would notice M 

The State C SEA, in short is a developing agency facing uncertain 
suppurt from broader *tate government Although the SEA will likely 
continue to define it* rule in term* of assistance, the future strength of 
that role is unclear. 



STATE D 

State D is a medium-sized state with mo*t of it* population concen- 
trated in a single corridor uf small cities. The remainder of the state is 
rural and *par*ely populated. Of the four state* in our sample. local 
control i?. Wrongest in State D and until quite recently, the state had 
only limited responsibility for financing education It, still does not, 
play a major role in education policy. 

State D* resident* value learning and are relatively well educated 
It* illiteracy rate i* one-half the national average, and two-thirds of 
the state* high school graduates go directly to po*t*econdary institu- 
tions, as compared with a 57 percent national average Yet State D's 
educational svstem now faces *e\ere problem* because of a major 
downturn in the state's economy. It is e,till too early to determine how 
well the state will weather this criMs, but State Ds tradition of strong 
local control and a weak state role mean that the leadership needed to 
manage fiscal retrenchment is lacking 

Public elementary and secondary enrollment in St'ite D totais 
slightly less than 500,000 students Its *tate and local revenue* a* a 
proportion of personal income place State D above the national mean 
In its average per pupil expenditures. State D ranks among the 15 
highest-spending states * 



The Governor's Role 

State D voter* tend to support moderate to conservative candidates, 
regardless of parts affiliation Consequently, the governorship has 
regularly alternated between Democrats and Republicans. The 
present governor is a Republican and former legislator 

While in the legislature, the governor served on the education com- 
mittee, but his interest in education has always been fiscal rather 

'"Education Commission of the State* 
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than substantive* In fact, an SBE member recalls him saying. "I 
wasn't elected [to the legislature] to help education, but to save the 
taxpayers' money " The governors major policy interest is energy, but 
recently his primary concern has been the state budget Two years 
ago the state accumulated a surplu , equal to about eight percent of 
its general fund expenditures for that bienmum The legislature used 
the surplus to initiate a major tax relief program. However, less than 
a year later, the state's major industry suffered a severe downturn. 
Unemployment increased, with its attendant public sector costs, and 
tax revenues fell precipitously As a result, the state found itself with 
a shortfall almost equal to the surplus it had already spent on tax 
relief 

The governor is not act ly involved in federal program implemen- 
tation However, he has joined with other governors in calling for an 
end to federal categorical funding and the development of block 
grants His argument in favor of this change is the traditional one. 
State Dhina better position than the federal government to identify 
its needs and how best to meet them. 

Needless to say. the state's fiscal problems and the governors ac- 
tions to alleviate them severely constrain the SEA. Not only has the 
governor recommended proportionally less funding for local districts, 
but the SEA isalsu likely to lose 10 to 15 percent of its agency budget. 



The Role of the Legislature 

The State D legislature is among the most amateur in the country. 
It meets for approximately six months every two years and has little 
independent staff capacity Most of the staff available to the legisla- 
ture work for the fiscal committees, but even these committees lack 
the ability to collect and analyze data independently of the state ex- 
ecutive agencies 

For education policy, the legislature has another resource 1 in addi- 
tion to it* own staff. In their efforts to obtain better information, the 
finance committees created an independent organization with sepa- 
rate staff resources This planning organization is \l, controversial. 
Past governors have relied on it heavily, hut the present governor 
opposed the organization'.^ creation when he served in the legislature 
and does not use its services now 

As late as the end of World War II. the state provided no funds to 
seaport pah he education, .md until a few years ago. the state provided 
only about one-quarter of the total cost The state contribution is now 
up to 37 5 percent, but it is likely to fall to about one-third if the 
governor's budget is approved by the legislature (liven this recent 
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and still relatively limited state role, it is not surprising that the 
legislatures concern about education is Jso limited and primarily 
fiscal. 

At the .>ame time, because of organized teacher influence in elector- 
al politics, the State D legislature includes one of the largest concen- 
trations of classroom teachers to be found in any legislature in the 
country These teacher-legislators control powerful positions, includ- 
ing leadership of the upper house and the chairmanship of several 
finance committees As a result, elementary and secondary education 
does well compared with other social services. Still, State D remains 
one of the few states in the country without a mandatory kindergar- 
ten law because supporter* cannot obtain sufficient votes for passage 

State D also has few state categorical programs Its compensatory 
education program is basically a density bonus to the state's largest 
eitv It was established by the legislature as a side payment to the city 
for accepting a school finance formula that penalizes high-property- 
wealth areas like the city. The state has a small gifted and talented 
program established largely ..through the efforts of two influential 
legislators and a small group of suburban parents Although State D 
now funds a full complement of handicapped education services, itjias 
lagged behind other states in services for the severely handicapped. 
Unlike many states that established workshops and training pro- 
grams for the mentallv retauled in the 1950s, State D did not initiate 
such programs until 1971 Even today, programs for the trainable 
mentallv retarded iTMR) are administered by the state health depart- 
ment instead of by the SKA 

Relations bejween the SKA and the legislature have not been pro- 
ductive State D's (\SS() is elected, but his constituency is primarily 
limited to local school personnel Ei »n his supporters characterize 
him as a "middle of the road" person who ran vowing to be a non- 
activist CSSO The CSSO has not been forceful in dt fending the 
agency s budget or it- mission before the legislature The SKA also 
does not present a unified position to the legislature Program direc- 
tors think of particular programs as their personal turf, rather than 
as agencv-wid*' endeavors Since the SBF is appointed b> the gover- 
nor, it is not in a good position to oppose budget recommendations 
Therefore, there is no effective \oiee speaking on behalf of education 
fundfng generally Instead, the sue of the overall education budget 
and the continuation of specific programs depend on sympathetic 
legislators and the balance of influence among education interest 
groups 

Suite Ds legislature is among the most active m its oversight of 
federal funds Every biennium. the legislature approves a ceiling for 
each state agencv, if the agencv plans to exceed that ceiling, regard- 
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less of the funding Mjuru\ it must seek approval from an interim 
legislative committee 

The legislature is generally critical of federal aid Part of this feel- 
ing -terns frum its opposition to the notion of categorical funding and 
it.-, preference for general aid tu localities from I ^th the state and 
federal governments Some legislators also feel that the federal gov- 
ernment is now determining state priorities 

The legislature's rule in education policy is somewhat ironic, then 
Because it has a large number uf classroom teachers as members, 
there i** legislative interest and expertise m education. But ince the 
legislature meets su infrequently, its attention is necessarily con- 
sumed with reviewing the stato budget As a result, the legislature 
only compounds the governor's lack of interest in education 



Education Interest Groups 

The NEA affiliate is ihe largest political action group in State D, 
contributing approximately tnree times more to statewide political 
campaigns than any other organization The payoff fur this political 
support has been the election of quite a few sympathetic legislators 
State D has a strong collective bargaining law, and organized teach- 
ers influence on the labu r committee ensures that this law will not be 
seriously weakened. 

The school administi '*'jrs' organization is less influential than the 
teachers 1 association, but is still listened 10 by the legislature Be- 
cause the school boards association is split internally, most legislators 
U nd to listen to their own local boards, rather than to the association 
as a whole However, when members of the school boards association 
take 'i unified position, they are quite influem ai. 

Even the best-organized client groups arj less mfUential in State D 
than m the other states in our sample Although groups representing 
the handicapped, such as the ARC, lobby the legislature, much of* i 
advocacy on behalf of the handicapped is done by a federally funded 
public interest law firm This has occurred because few resources are 
available to inform parents of their rights and to organize them into 
the network of local chapters that havo been so successful in other 
states 

State Ds minority and bilingual populations reside primarily in the 
-tate s largest utv Consequently, groups representing these constitu- 
encies have concentrated their efforts at the local level and have been 
iiuessful in changing the composition of the schc°' board there At 
the state level, however, these groups are neither very active nor Visi- 
ble 
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State Political Culture 

State D's political culture i» characterized bv three major factors 
relevant to education policv a vigorous reform tradition, a strong 
sense of local control, and continued public support for education. 
State D's reform tradition has meant that it has weaker political lead- 
ership than other .states with a strong party system and less direct 
voter participation On the othei hand. State D has avoided the politi- 
cal machines and related corruption that can flourish in states with a 
weaker reform tradition. 

Local control is consistent with State D's reform tradition and is 
manifested in a number of ways Because voters must appro\e school 
budgets each vear. they ha\e significant control over the kind of edu- 
cation services delivered to students. Many of the local jurisdictions in 
State D are small, the state has over school districts, with many 
of the smallest enrolling fewer than 100 students (some enroll as few 
as ten to twenU) These small units partly reflect the state's rural 
character, but even in the most urbanized corridor, dist, cts are small 
because local control is so highly valued. In education. w r eak state 
government is consistent with the state s political culture. The public 
in State D does not see education as a state responsibility State fund- 
ing of education is simply a form of local property tax relief; it does 
not entitle the state to engage in designing and implementing educa- 
tion programs In sum. there is little support for a strong or visible 
state presence in education. 

At the same time. State D residents place a high priority on educa- 
tion and are willing to support it For the most part, \oUrs appro\e 
annual school budgets even to the exclusion of other puc!«c services 
Present I>. about one-half of all local revenues are used tor public edu- 
cation. 

Ciearlv. State D's political culture severely constrains the SEA. but 
it also works against federal program implementation State D resi- 
dents are very law-abiding, so there is no question about complying 
with federal regulations, but the sL:te is geographicall> distant from 
Washington and there is i "nsiderable suspicion about federal inten- 
tions Federal funding Mewed as temporal 1 ) and federal regulations 
as insensitive to Stat'* D's needs and problems 



Public Sector Resources 

Not only is State D facing severe fiscal problems, but they came 
quickl) and unexpectedly. Since no one knows yet whether the prob- 
lems will be temporar> or chronic, state admmistrat e agencies have 
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nut begun to cnange their urgani/ational structure or their approach 
to delivering services 

State and local revenues are primarily derived frum income and 
property taxes >ince there in no sales tax in State D Obser\ei*s predict 
th.it. despite its fiscal problems. State D is unlikely to initiate a sales 
tax fur at least the next ten years because no political support exists 
for it Ho\\e\er, there is now some feeling that the legislature may 
ha\e gone too far in its reduction of property and income taxes. Conse- 
quently, it may decide to reinstate the lower personal exemption that 
had been raised as part of the legislature's income tax relief package 

An obvious effect of the decrease in state education aid is an in- 
crease in local a 1 strict costs. Under State D s tax levy system, how- 
ever, the electorate must vote on two separate ballot measures 'me 
for the basic school budget, and one for funds additional to last year's 
local base plus inflation. Ti aditionally , the latter budget was used for 
new programs and district expam ion. but must now include funds to 
comp «>ate for the loss of state aid Voters are less likely to approve 
this ballot because the resulting taxes are exempt from property tax 
relief and because it is viewed as an expansion, rather than a mainte- 
nance budget The situation is exacerbated by the loss of federal reve- 
nue sharing funds, the bulk uf which were used for education 
( 'onsequently . the states bleak fiscal picture is likely to be mirrored 
in local districts with little new revenue to compensate for the losses 



State Department of Education 

The small State D SE*-\ has never b "jr. a po "er in publ'c education 
and the present CSSO, who campaigned un a p 1 at form of 'no new 
programs." has no intention uf changing mutters Nor. in this state 
where the legislature sees .,tate aid tu local district-, as a form of prop- 
erty tax relief, will the legislature support a stronger SEA Although 
the SKA officially defines its role in terms of support for local prac- 
tices, in reality the State D SEA role has been pri nanly regulatory 
In the absence of staff with either the expertise or the charge tu pro- 
vide technical assistance. State D SEA staff focu > un carrying out 
their state mandated and federally mandated respe isibilities school 
standards \i.Mts. program audits, and project monitoring No central 
goals or missions guide this SEA's activities, institutional rationality 
is essentially nonexistent in the SEA. which has no regular channels 
uf mfurmatiun from LEAs to guide decision^, and no evaluation, plan- 
ning, or analytical capability Pending budget cuts 1. ;ely will reduce 
State Ds SEA capacity even further 

SEA Structure. State Ds S v \ operates with a functional structure 
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administered bv five associate superintendents. All .state and federal 
elementary and becondarv education activities, with the exception of 
Special Education, are located under the Associate Superintendent for 
Instructional Services The SKA is small- approximately 250 stuff—- 
with few .specialized units or staff, and a minimum of managers and 
administrators Despite its small size and functio. a I structure, how- 
ever, this SEA shows the /eu.s/ amount of coordination of all the states 
in our sample, with federal programs managed in isolation from one 
another and from other SEA activities. 

The only formal device to promote coordination across the agency is 
the CSSO's Council, composed of the Chu j f and his five associate 
superintendents Their tw ice-month I> meetings focus on administra- 
tive detail, how \er. and seldom involve discussion of substantive de- 
partmental activities or goals Nor docs the Council serve a 
dissemination function, there is no charge to participant* to carry in- 
formation back to then divisions The Center for Program Coordina- 
tion, located in the Instructional Services Division, is a second 
strategy initiated by an associate superintendent hoping to promote 
coordination For the present, however, the Centers onmarv function 
is to administer the Title IV-C program, coordination efforts have 
been unsuccessful There is little incentive to coordinate activities 
since a.ssuuate superintendents must appear befoie tin legislature to 
defend the programs and expenditures attached to their division 
Consequent!} , in the absence of CSSO support foi coordination, they 
tend to see these funds as "their.V and are not laterested in contribut- 
ing to a common fund to support Center for Program Coordination 
activities 

SEA Role. The state's strong local control ethos, combined with its 
late entry into public education finance, has kept the SEA a weak 
actor m the education policy system, and fiscal retrenchment has vir- 
tually extinguished the SEA's technical assistance capacity As a re- 
sult, the SEA has become 1 even more passive As one SEA 
administrator put it. "IV e r*)Ie of this SEA is seen more and more as 
a conduit of federal funds to local agencies " 

SEA Priorities. State I) is anomalous, it ha.- neither a substantial 
special needs population corresponding to federal categories nor pri- 
orities that guide SEA policies and practices Neither the SBE nor 
SEA planning de"umeMts show any deal state- lev el goals or purpo- 
sive plans, As one staff member, commenting on the agency's lack of 
direction, said, "Nobody knows what picture they're supposed to fit 
into It's like a Jigsaw puzzle in whica nobody can see the picture on 
the box " 

SEA Capacity. Consistent "'th its weak role, State D's SEA has 
never had a well-developed organizational capacity nor. with a few 
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exception*. hd> it been able to attract well-trained, ambitious staff 
Given the absence ot leadership opportunities, few educators from the 
state'* metropolitan arcd ha\e been willing to take the salary reduc- 
tion associated with a mi \e to the SKA Fiscal retrenchment has re- 
duced capacity e\en further Staff positions have been frozen and staff 
travel restricted As a result, federal program activities dominate the 
SEA For example, the agency's reduced basic education staff is un- 
able to provide technical assistance to either state or federal pro- 
grams, all their time bi^ng required to carry out mandated state 
standardization v isits One administiator commented on the perversi- 
ty of the fact that Federal money ha* now become the only 'hard' 
money in the agency." 

State D has a well-established intermediate unit structure that 
could a*si*t SEA staff in federal program implementation efforts and 
effective 1 nultiplv the diminishing SEA capacity There are approxi- 
mately .JO Regional Service Districts throughout the state. Funded 
almost totally by local property taxes, these districts provide technical 
assistance, facilities, purchasing, materials, special education courses, 
and resource personnel They also serve as fiscal agents for federal 
programs operating in member IJEAs The state has no legal or formal 
responsibility for these regional units Nor. consistent with the state's 
strong local control philosophy, has the SEA ever attempted to estab- 
lish regular communication with them Links between the SEA and 
the Regional Service District- therefore are minimal, they have not 
been utilized to deliver SEA service* or implement state priorities as 
they have been in States 13 and C 

S'ate D has effectively no planning and analytical capacity There 
is only one trained evaluation person on staff, he divides his time 
between mandated Title I and Title IV evaluations These reports, he 
readily admit*, "are never u-ed by anyone :n the agency " Until this 
year, mandated 94-142 monitoring wa* contracted out to graduate 
student^ in a nearby university The effect of this general absence of 
SEA capacity i- that the SEA ha.- little influence on local implemen- 
tation of federal program- In State 1). local factors determine federal 
program outcomes 

IheM* four state profiles illustrate how widely states vary in their 
approach to program implementation *nd the extent to which factors 
in the larger Male environment, such as political culture, can con 
strain SEA action-* The next chapter takes a comparative perspective 
and iw^ the-e descriptive data to explain how the variable* in our 
anaivtual framework interact to shape the rang*' of state approaches 
to program implementation 



Chapter 3 
EXPLAINING THE STATE ROLE 



By comparing the four states profiled in Chap 2, we can begin to 
understand the relationship between state political factors and SEA 
characteristics and, ultimately, their joint effect on state and federal 
program implementation. This chapter uses the framework outlined 
in Chap. 1 and the data presented in Chap 2 (summarized in Tables 
3 1 and 3.2) to explore these relationships. 



THE ROLE OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Except for the governor of State B, gubernatorial and legislative 
involvement in education in our four sample states is only moderate 
and primarily fiscal in nature. Yet even at this level, general govern- 
ment strongly determines what SEAs do and the resources they com- 
mand. For exrmple, co npetenc> testing was placed on the SBE SEA 
agenda in State A, and teacher standards on State B's agenda, largely 
because the legislatures tht^ ol^.vtd an active interest in these is- 
sues. 

SEAs are greatly influenced by general government not only in se- 
lecting short-term priorities, but also in defining their roles and in 
building organizational capacity. The most obvious reason for this re- 
lationship is general governments control over SEA budgets* But the 
issue is more complex than simply one of monej. In the autonomy and 
resources it accords an SEA, general government is both responding 
to state political culture and acting on its own view of the SEA's 
competence and usefulness to local districts. SEA stature in States A 
and B as compared with that in C and D is largely due to differing 
political cultures But it also results from the ability of the SBE and 
CSSO in State A and the CSSO in State B to work effectively with 
general government anc* to convince them that an active SEA role is 
both appropriate and possible. Although the political cultures of 
States A and B have traditionally sanctioned an active state role, 
there have been times in both states when the SEA did not function in 
this way (for State A, in f he final year of the former CSSOs tenure 
and in State B, until about seven years ago). In both these states, 
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general government constrained the SEA until it was convinced that 
the agency po--essed the leadership necessary to play a strong role 1 

Perhaps the best example of how general government constrains 
SEAs is in the area of federal program implementation. SEAs have 
far less incentive and. in effect, latitude to play an active role in fed- 
eral program implementation because of general government's lack of 
support for federal program goals To the extent that SEAs in our 
sample go beyond a minimal compliance response in federal program 
implementation, they do so either by using federa! regulations a&jus- 
tification or by subordinating federal program* to state priorities. 

Even in states where education enjoys the active support of general 
government, this support does not extend to federal programs for 
special needs students In fact, we found that support for the goals and 
activities funded by federal education programs is minimal outside of 
SEAs Governors and legislators are generally opposed to categorical 
funding, and except i^r handicapped education groups, those repre- 
senting special needs students command little visibility or political 
influence Even in states like A, C. and D. with their own programs 
for special needs .students, general government officials take the posi- 
tion either that federal goals should be subordinated to the state's, or 
where this i> not possible, that federal programs should operate at the 
periphery of the state'- general education system In other words, 
while state commitment to special needs students has grown, this 
change has not translated into general government support for federal 
categorical programs The reason is not only opposition to federal 
categorical requirements and a preference for block grants, but also a 
rather pervasive attitude on the part of general government about 
how special needs students should be se "Ved. Even in a state like A. 
with large numbers of Mich students and a .->trom; state commitment 
to helf them, the governor and state legislature believe that these 
programs should be subordinated to more general goals, such as in- 
crease! competency in basic skills for all students In effect, many 
governors and legislators subscribe to a trickle-down theory that 
argue* all students w ill be better off if overall educational quality is 
improved Thi^ lack (if .support for federal program goals also reflects 
the p alitv of state politics Pol'ticians win and lose elections not on 

A rvoTit .urw-v "! lu Mat»- and thru fftutt- Lu irnpi'nc Imal educational ijualitv 
touud th.it in .1 ma,uriti >.t -tat*'- wh*>rv the SKA thanked U a nunc active role (hi* 
iriipttu*. Ii,r -iiih i « han^i ( .iint not from the educational *vMem hut from tfeneial 
k'overnnit nt I h< author uauludtd that h«'th<-? legislative or tfubetnatonal in na- 
ture irurvaM'tj & neral ^'ov* rnrnent interest in education ha-* hirn rhreUlv awioatcd 
*ith imn.Ni| sKA aUmtv re^puiiMhiiiu and tvpuallv ^uppott Milbrev W 
MtI>,Mi k 'hhn ^ttit* In <'!* tnit nt tn Ismii hilutttthtmrf Qualit\ l^ms I hi' Kami Corpoia- 
fi«»n (nrthfonunu 
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Table 3.2 
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how well special needs students are served, but on huw well the state s 
primary responsibility for general education is met. 

Up to this point, we have analyzed the effect of general govern- 
ment's typical involvement in state education policy. But what about 
someone like the governor of State B? Why, unlike the majority of his 
colleagues, does he play such an active role in education policy and 
with what effect 9 

We hypothesized in Chap. 1 that state legislators and governors 
decide on their degree of involvement in education largely according 
to their long-term political interests. The governors of States B and C 
provide contrasting examples in this regard. Both are politically am- 
bitious and would like some day to run for president. But the governor 
of State C had decided it is prudent to avoid educational issues, a 
member of his staff acts as a liaison with the SEA and sees to it that 
the governors involvement in education is minimal and pro forma. 
The governor of State B, on the other hand, wants to be known as an 
"education governor" and to use this designation in a bid for higher 
office, by basing his support for education on the state's traditionally 
low level of educational quality and its negative effect on economic 
development- he has rendered his involvement in education politically 
appealing Obviously, these two men have a differing degree of inter- 
est in education as a policy issue. But more importantly, they perceive 
the political payoff from such involvement quite differently. 

W r hich of these two strategies general government in other states 
will follow remains an open question. Certainly in a time of fiscal 
retrenchment, when new programs and increased spending for educa- 
tion are unlikely, the political payoffs from a concern about public 
education are far less than they were in earlier periods of public sector 
growth. At the same time, present economic conditions make it imper- 
ative for some states to maintain their industrial bases and attract 
new firms to their area. For this reason. State Bs strategy may 
become more appealing to general government.-' 

Certainly, the experience of Slate B suggests that active general 
government involvement in education produces positive results, par- 
ticularly when the governor of a state takes an active interest. Public 
education is made more visible, the SEA has a powerful ally in its 
requests for increased appropriations, and morale among state and 
local educators rises because the governor's active support transmits a 
message that their work is recognized as worthwhile. At the same 
time, when a governor or group of legislators takes an active and 



'A number of governors gave education greater prominence in the. \-uate of the 
t,tate" messages this vear. and several linked improved educational quality with the 
need to attract high technology industry to their states Georganne O'Connor, "The 
State of the States Governors Talk about Education in Their Annual Messages. 1 ' Edu- 
ration Times, February 1. 1982, p, 5 
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substantive interest m education policy, the SKA often pays at least a— 
modest price For example, as in S ate B. the SEA ma\ have less 
flexibility in program implementation because general go\ernment 
officials pay more attention to program details and ha\e definite ideas 
about huv> services should be delivered Still, these costs are usually 
ainall compared with the ben ^ts gained from huwng i letted officials 
actnely concerned about public education 



THE ROLE OF INTEREST GROUPS 

In our four .sample states, classroom teacheis emerge as the preemi- 
nent professional organization, and group.-* representing handicapped 
education as the most influential client organizations Organized 
teachers den\e their influence from financial support of legislative 
and executive brunch candidates and from their sophisticated lobby- 
ing operations Handicapped education groups such as the Association 
for Retarded Citizen-, and the Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities are well organized and usually include a network of local 
chapters that extends into most school districts Legislators hear 
directly from local constituents, and these groups are \iewed a«> grass- 
roots organizations expressing legitimate parental and student con- 
cerns The fact that handicapping conditions also cut across social 
class and racial lines further enhances these groups' access 

Handicapped education contracts with Title I and other compensa- 
tory educiitiun interests that lack \isible and organized political sup- 
port Except for those in the largest urban districts, there are 
\ irtually noclien* gioups working on behalf of Title I and compensa- 
tory education it tru state and local le\ela Those speaking for Title I 
are professional educators, not parents or citizen groups (men that 
Title I serves students from poor. largely unorganized constituencies, 
this finding is not surprising Title I. in contrast with 94-142. is an 
example of a program that has been sustained by the concern and 
actions of professionals working from the top of the system, rather 
than through grass- roots efforts 

This Lick oi state-le\el support for compensatory education was not 
critical as long as Washington-based group.* were successful in main- 
taining federal funding Ie\els and program targeting requirements 
Now that the federal governments commitment to poor students is 
declining, howe\er, this lack of political support in state cap 1 lis will 
seriously affect the level of ser ices available to such students Not 
only are there no new advocates stepping forward to persuade the 
states to fill the funding gap left by the federal government, but a! ) 
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compensatory education's traditional allies may pay less attention to 
thi< issue than in the past For example, organized teachers supported 
compensatory education because it increased the demand for teachers 
and provided additional classroum resources to their members. But in 
a time of no-growth budgets greater state spending for compensatory 
education could very well jeopardize salary increases and job security 
for the majority of teachers who teach in the general education pro- 
gram Consequently, it may no longer be in the interest of organized 
teachers to support compensatory education. 

Our examination of these four states, then, indicates the impor- 
tance of stat-^vel interest groups in taping education policy, espe- 
cially fiscal decisions ebout how much will be spent and for what. To 
be successful, interest groups need not spend a great deal of money, as 
many of the teacher organizations do. but they must be well organized 
and visible, and represent a large, broad-based constituency . Precisely 
now that they need such resources the most, compensator) education 
interests are the least likely to possess them, and consequently stand 
to lose the most < m a reduced federal role. 



STATE POLITICAL CULTURE 

Despife its lack of precision as an analytical concept, we found in all 
four states that we could identify those elements of the political cul- 
ture that inf] uence the state rule in education pohev Emerging from 
our interviews with state policymakers and administrators was a con- 
sistent picture of the limits on these officials" actions and their sense 
of what they can and cannot do In describing such limits, state ofi" 
cials were, consciously or unconsciously . describing the state political 
culture in which they operate 

The element of political culture that most affects state policymak- 
ing 1^ the strength of local control r.orms Both the role SEAs play in 
state education policy and their capacity to assist local districts large- 
ly depend on the support they receive from general government and 
whether the political culture sanctions an active presence in local ju- 
risdiction- This finding suggests that state political culture, in effect, 
preordains SEA roles and that SEAs in states with a strong local 
control ethos will always play a less active role and have less capacity 
than their counterpart* in states where a strong central government 
is seen as legitimate To some extent, this conclusion is valid The 
SEA role needs to be cou^iMiVit wrh the larger political culture, and 
SEA capacity depends on the resources available to state government 
generally While a political culture that supports strong state govern- 
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ment does nut automatical^ ensure a .strong SEA, it at least provides 
the necessary conditions for SEA leadership to use in building a 
.strong agency. On the other hand, SEAs in states with a strong local 
control tradition will alwavs plav a more limited role, regardless of 
the competence of their leaders. 

However. State C's SEA provides an example of what an SEA can 
do. at least at the margin, to strengthen its role. SEA leadership 
recognized that despite the state's strong local control ethos, school 
districts, particular^ smaller, rural ones, needed additional assis- 
tance. Consequently, the SEA has been able to expand its role by 
providing such assistance on a regional basis This strategy does not 
compromise local autonomv the way a more' regulatory approach 
would By offering a service LEAs need and want, the SEA has ex- 
panded it> presence in local district*, despite a political culture that 
would ordmanlj constrain such actions In other words, our study 
indicates that while political culture strongly constrains an SEA's ac- 
tion: .t does not dictate them. State I) cannot become State A with its 
strong regulatory focus, but with adept leadership. State I) could 
become more hkt State C s 

Citizen .support for public education is another aspec\ of political 
culture that has obvious implications for SEA behavior, particularly 
in a time of fiscal retrenchment In states where such .support is 
strong, education is much more likely to maintain its relative share 
as public sector budgets contract E\en though public support is dif- 
fuse and does not directly translate into active support for specific 
policies, it gives those SEAs that choose an activist approach yet an- 
other resource So. for example, m State A where public support is 
strong, but elected officials do not play an active role in education 
pohcv. the governor and state legislature are more likelv to support 
the SEA * general purposes and defer to the agency on specific poli- 
cies In a sense, then, public support compensates for a lack of active 
support from political elites. 

A final element of political culture, important for our purposes, is 
public support of social equitv goitls The majority of federal categori- 
cal programs were established to promote social equity by compensat- 
ing children who are educationallv disadvantaged because of poverty, 
race, national origin, sex. or physical handicap Given these policy 
objectives, we assumed that state implementation of federal programs 
would be more faithful to federal goal* in those states where the polit- 
ical culture supports similar social quity concerns We also expected 
that such support would be strongest in those states with more hetero- 
genous populations and a large proportion of minority students Evi- 
dence of this support would be primarily reflected in state-funded 
programs for special needs students 



We toumi m both ?hi- ud\ and ear her one- that public support Im 
mh mi ,\|int\ go iN i^ luu Thi- lack ot support can be att! ihutrd to an\ 
number of hi-toruai -uual and political teu.-on-. including a fait 1% 
widespread tei liny that Mich concerns are not tin 1 responsibility of 
-tate go\ eminent Although -tate commitment to »peeiul needs stu- 
ck nt- ha- grown o\»>r tin- pa-t fifteen \eurs. the kinds of categorical 
program.- initiated b\ the federal go\ eminent in the late 1960> are 
less pie\alent in the states Although all states sponsor programs for 
the handicapped unl\ US ha\ e compensator, education prograuis and 
onh 22 fund program?* for hilmgual .students 1 

Howe\er. as States C and 1) indicate, the existence of . such pro- 
grams ilue^ not necessarily demonstrate public siippon lor social 
**quit\ goal- These programs ha\e often been established to aehuwe 
political, rather than educational, purposes Const s uentl\ . they are 
unhkeh to ha\e much effect on the implementation of federal 
categoiual program.- E\en m State A, with a political culture highly 
-upporMu official equity goals. we found that this did not necessari- 
ly translate into more faithful program implementation, at least from 
the federal viewpoint Since state and federal goals are similar. State 
A trie- to mold federal programs to fit within state-funded ones 
( *uiLsec{Ut. ntiy . the result may be gi eater programmatic development 
arid more effect i\e .-ervice delivery, but in some instances it has come 
at the expense of compliance with federal regulations This situation 
demonstrate^ the trade-offs m\ol\ed when .state commitment to 
special needs students i> high On the one hand, federal goals are 
accepted a^ legitimate, but from a federal per sped l\ e. there may be 
U*s.s compliance snnply oecuuso the state has a piogram in place and 
the federal grant is an insufficient ineentne to change existing prac- 
tices that the SKA views as effective 

In >um, the larger political context within whuh SKAs operate not 
onl\ defines their- role in tin 1 state education policy .-ystem. but also 
hovs the\ respond to the federal programs SKAs are required to ad- 
minister Both -tate political institutions and the more nebulous, but 
equally important, -tate politaal culture place powerful constraints 
on SKA behavior 



PUBLIC SKCTOK RESOURCES 

The loin -tate- in mil sample 4 all lace \amng degrees of fiscal re- 
tiemhment with State !) iaiing the most se\ ei e shortfall Thissitua- 
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tion has generated three serious problem* fur public education. First, 
education now has to compete with other state services merel> to 
maintain its share of a shrinking state budget. Consequently, it is 
more important than ever that education remain viable and hold the 
support of general government. Second, competition fot funds is in- 
creasing not only between education and other social programs, but 
also among programs within education. The stiffest competition will 
occur between general education and programs for special needs stu- 
dents such as the poor, handicapped, and limited-English-speaking. 
Given the political configuration of most states, officials will have to 
make difficult choices among these pn grams aed, ultimately, be- 
tween general education and services for special needs students. This 
dilemma suggests that state officials may either h#ve to abandon 
their commitment to specal needs students or improve the general 
education curnc'um so that it will benefit special needs students in 
a way it previously has not. 

Finally, fiscal retrenchment means that SEAs must find new ways 
to fulfill their traditional responsibilities to local districts. As we have 
seen, SEAs, like most institutions, do not initially cope well with fis- 
cal stress. SEA leadership, experienced 1/1 managing growth, often 
find it difficult to reorient their strategies and operating assumptions. 
But despite the hard lemons that must be learned, the experience of 
State A's SEA shows that retrenchment can be managed effectively 
To do so, SEAs must first perceive that fiscal retrenchment necessi- 
tates doing things differently, not simply domg less of the same. De- 
cline is not the reverse of growth, as the experience of State D 
illustrates The incremental adjustments in managerial strategies 
that were sufficient during growth periods will not work during re- 
trenchment Rather, fiscal stress means that SEA leaders must think 
about w iys of doing their jobs quite differently from past practices 



SEA CHARACTERISTICS 



Organizational Structure 

We hypothesised in Chap 1 that SEA organizational structure 
would influence the extent to which fedeul programs are coordinated 
with other state and federal efforts, and consequently the SEA\s ap- 
proach to compliance. States organized along functional rather than 
categorical lines, we expected, would be more likely to integrate state 
and federal programs and, in that process, minimize compliance to 
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>ome extent Thi* hNpotheM-, however, wa* not entire!} *ub*t«inti«ited 
in our sample state* 

State* A and I) o|)erate with a fair!} pure functional .structure, or- 
ganizing federal program* within hroadei SKA function^ State V op- 
erate* federal prugram* through categorical line* State B emplov* a 
mixed .structure, incorporating some federal program* into functional 
area*, .separating other* Yet we found that state-le\el coordination of 
*tate and federal effort* cannot be predicted b\ these organizational 
structures alone 

The difference* we observed in'piogrammatic and administrative 
coordination of federal program* cannot be explained m term* of 
structure alone State DV functional organization produce* none. 
State C's categorical structure produces marginal I v more than States 
B and D Structure, we find, does not dictate process Instead, this 
aspect of SEA program implementation— coordination and integra- 
tion— is determined by two othei SE/. characteristics, general man- 
agement stvle and view of federal funds. 

Agency structure does not promote coordination unless manage- 
ment adopts coordination as a priority and establishes the organiza- 
tional routines, particularly communication channels, to support it. 
Agency efforts to coordinate federal programs also reflect an SEA s 
view of federal funds From the advent of ESEA. State As SEA has 
viewed federal funds a* additional resources for promoting its own 
objectives. As a legislative assistant put it. "We take a cooptive view 
of federal funds We manipulate these funds and use them opportunis- 
tically whenever possible. Federal funds are just the icing on the cake 
—they are supplemental to our own efforts. We feel free to use them 
as we see fit/' In contrast, States B. 0, and D have traditionally 
viewed federal programs as an administrative, rather than a pro- 
grammatic, task, and as ancillary to core SEA activities The state's 
responsibility, in this view, is simply to channel federal funds to SEAs 
and to ensure local compliance with federal guidelines. Staff in these 
SEAs generally see no additional SEA role in shaping ths content of 
local projects or in linking s milar state and federal efforts. 

In this respect, the second component of our hypothesis— that 
categorical organization supports compliance— is partially valid. 
Where SEAs make an active effort to coordinate state and federal 
efforts, compliance concerns are deemphasized and compliant behav- 
ior is often stretched to its broadest interpretation. State A SEA offi- 
cials, while agreeing that SEAs have an obligation not to abuse 
federal funds, also believe that present regulations obstruct effective 
state and local practices, particularly in areas such as compensatory 
education where the state has extensive experience. As a result, many 
of State As compliance activities aie, at best, pro forma. For example, 
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>KA -tatf -e< p-j »i'a-'ui t.» « \ue;td then 'i^>u!u - m*a;itoi ln «- pnaeU 
compliant iv r K -'ah - lla^hip ai-ttut- ( nn^Hju* titK, -tall urni- 
pie*i the ' ,UiMU' cheikli^t 'piukiv a- po— ihle and devote then 
tneigv in-:»-ud *n LKA- v\uh ^uu—iul lonipen -af«»i \ education 
pr.n *ue- I hen* lU'iiuti't i »n-i-t- !e-> ot .ompKaue ih»*i ks than oi 
tt'ihjiU'.i! a-!>tii!Kt' and duection about pn>;jiam khoite- ()u» -«tnipU" 
-talo- then, -uut'e-t that nio^t aminut u uHiidin.aion doe- nut neees- 
-i' A lead t'i < pie-t tonablv compliant bt hav ioj Rathe! it mean- that 
*t n piiiiruf rvjt - .at- subi'nhnate f o p! to am mat u « n:ur n- 



SKA Role 

A- w» e\peited the vatialion ai SK \ lole thai v\e »iii^t*t \ m mil 
luiif -ample -tate- Lugelv explained hv -tat* 1 poluiiul udtun and 
?he -aar< - li.uli'mnal relat lonsjup with local inn-du tu»ns We al-o 
•■\pe* ted rli.it pa--ive SKA- like that m Stat* 1 I) would ha* c litt'e. it 
am, independent effect on I«ral ptojeit aitiutie.s In a*tii!,^t. we 
h\ po'hfM/Ml :hai titive SKA- would evert a -mmluant influence 
>ver loud unplernentat ion patterns Koraitive SK \- whelhei lhe\ 
d**iine then n»|f a- puniai i!v regulatoiv oi as-i-tatu e-oi lented would 
further determine SKA impart m lot al di-tru t- These ti it .a! assump- 
tions wen* ha-ieally borne out in our simplr state- 

Howovei diHetenee- in unplernentat ion pattern.- uuns- these lo'u 
-tate- also -ugge-t that. SK.V role is not dwav- monohthu K\aopt foi 
State A. wheie state ami tedeiai project- ale -eeu a- pan ot a unified 
SKA M'Mtegv , SKA officials distinguish their toie m -late piogiaiiis 
(rom th.it in federallv -uppoited otie- State I) -ee- it- pnrnai\ role a.- 
-upuorting final districts. e\en though it ha- little capant\ to att on 
that role Both State- B and C define local technical a-M.-tanee a- a 
onmarv function tor SKA .stall, hut such a--istaiue is essential!) ab- 
-ent in their federal program implementation Instead, fedeial pro- 
grams are seen as an adminiMi alive rathei than xi programmatic 
re>pon.-ibilit\ ThiKs. partieuIarU fur Static U and. (J. SEAaulc differ 
m crucial wavs hetvveen state and federally supported act i\ it to 

These differences an* partialis explained bv the tiadition of federal 
program implementation that has evolved in thest agencies KSKA 
and other federal efforts were not enthusia.-ticall\ received in State H 
State B ehpuusi^ a strong states' right.- philosopln and exponent ed 
stonnv relations with the federal government over school desegrega- 
tion. KSKA and its kin were seen as additional fedeial inttu.sion The 
state therefore set about to obev the letter of the law but no more, and 
federal initiatives were never viewed a*» part of the state's education 
pohev hVhtem In State C\ both federal and M .e efforts were framed 
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m iegulatoiy trim- unt ,! tin mai-HlTo- Kfforts to de\e!op SKA tech- 
nical aw-i mce eapacit\ ha\e thu- far focused on state efforts, but 
t hi- reflects peitn\ed v un^iiamtN a- well a- admmisirame taste U is 
uniikch t hat St ah ( ' offu iaU i «ui In «ng m iony pi ogiamtnat ic in \ o!\ e- 
ment to SKA federal promam actiuhes. espcuaIN of the directive 
!\pe -een in State A KKA- have come to legard federal funds as 
thru-/ and final object ion- to SKA intervention in program choice 
would find Mi. my -upuort in the legislature State V may well be 
l'^ked into a uiali\e!\ nondireai\e federal program role In the 
-tale - political cuhun- 



SKA Priorities 

The extent to which SKA.- define their roles diflei ent lally for .state 
and federal aUiutie-. a> well a- how SKA> mold federal programs, 
can ai-o he explained by specific SKA priorities We expected SKAs» 
that de r in* then priorities only in terms of the general education cur- 
.allium and e\ideru<- little commitment to .special needs populations 
would -hnv\ If — m\r-Unent in federal!} .specified categorical objec- 
tive- Thi- relati\e lack of concern, we hypothesized would minimize 
"s'KA role in federal prom am implementation The beha\ tor of our 
-ample state- supports this hvpothesi- 

The maiui priorities uf all four simple states deal with the general 
education cui nullum, to the extent that special needs students are 
um-;dered it i-pnmaiih w it Ii regard to handicapped education Only 
m State A are -penal need- -Indents enough of a state priority to 
warrant an investment in cooidtnation across state and federal pro- 
grams In examining Mate prom am priorities, we -ee once again the 
inconsistent \ between Mate and federal objectives, and thus the rea- 
son- wh\ SKA- ma\ pla\ a \er\ different role in federal program 
implementation tmia then role in implementing t hen nun programs 



SKA Capacitv 

Kxtepf fur Mate I) th«* Mates ii< our sample are growing in capacity, 
partuularlv m t he n ability to pro\ ule technical assistance to local 
diMnit- This increased capacity .s both a function of state support for 
a more aitive SKA roh and federal capacity -building funds like KSKA 
Title V homcalh. then, e\en m a state like B. which views federal 
programs a.- peripheral to its central mission, the SKA\- capacity to 
-er\e local districts was enhanced by federal funds Because these 
fund.- are likely to drop over the next few years, however, SKA capac- 
ity will depend more and more on state support. 

V A. 
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Our sample states aUo suggest anothei sobt ring conclusion Unless 
capacity \\ib developed dunng the* good times, then- is little possibil- 
ity of doing so in economic hard times To greater and leaser degrees. 
States A. B, and (' Used tin* new funding that Came with ESEA. par- 
ticularly Title V. to develop their present levels of expertise, identify 
effective practices, and establish \\a\> ot acquumg information about 
local needs and pioblems The institutional learning that took place 
during this expansionary peiiod lequired considerable resources 
Identifying and building effective practices and organizational capac- 
ity required human capital investment in staff recruitment and train- 
ing !t also required risk capital that could be Used to support 
innovation, new project initiative.-, and experiments with alternative 
practices. As a result ot such developmental efforts, these states have 
relatively clear priorities to guide SEA management 

State I) nevei used federal funds, notably Title V, in a purposivelv 
developmental mode. Instead, these new funds were Used essentially 
to fill traps created bv insufficient state support for SEA activities or 
to support, in isolation from geneial SEA operations, mandated fed- 
eral program responsibilities But now that state support is being re- 
duced and decreased federal funding is likely, State I) has no 
structure in place to acquire information about LEA needs, little lead- 
ership to support the rethinking of SEA priorities and practices, and 
few existing and valued routines upon which agency reorganization 
could build Nor are the hinds necessai v to. the in titutional learning 
that took place in the other states likelv to materialize 



CONCLUSIONS 

The experience of oui tour sample states -hows how SEA structure, 
role, priorities, and capacity woik together to shape state and federal 
program implementation Although these chat aeloi Mies are interre- 
lated, the SEA role in the policy system, as authorized and supported 
by t hi .state legislature, is pivotal Without legislative investment in 
an active SEA, the agency cannot expect to acquire the leadership, 
effective prion tie*, or capacity to play a positive jrolo either in state or 
federal activities 

We have also seen that even m states with relatively strong capac- 
ity, the SEA role in federal program implementation depends on 
whether federal programs are seen as ancillary or central to agency 
concerns and, concomitantly, u bethel the political in flue nee of groups 
representing special nevds students forces attention on categorical 
concerns 




Another lesson underlined b> our four sample state:- is that SEA 
influence on local activities, depend* on the \va> organizational re- 
source* are used, a* well a* on then absolute level. For example, 
through its clo.se coordination between state and federal programs-, 
State A ha* successfully avoided redundancy and ha* .sent a consis- 
tent message to LEA staff. This coordination represents an effective 
mobilization of SEA resources, regardless of funding source, to sup- 
port SEA priorities and promote local quality. From another perspec- 
tive, however. State A's SEA maj not be making the most efficient 
use of agencv resources. Traditionally, thi* SEA has been highly cen- 
tralized Prior to staff reductions, it was able to maintain this man- 
agement model, carrying out its mand .ed responsibilities of 
extensive curriculum development and annual test preparation, in ad- 
dition to ^pending substantial time in districts monitoring and pro- 
viding technical assistance. Staff reductions have meant a serious 
decrease in technical assistance capacity and in agency morale. 

Despite the obvious difficulties in continuing the same level of in- 
volvement with a reduced staff, the State A SEA has been slow to 
decentralize resources and authority Only recently has it begun to 
move to a regionalized model of workshops and technical assistance 
and to make greater u*e of the .state's vvell-deveioped intermediate 
units to support state priorities. 4 To that end. State B, through its 
regional centers, and State C. through its LEA Service Teams, 
exemplify how a decentralized mod*>I can multiply SEA interaction 
with LEAs and thus, in theory, its influence on local activities. , 

Our sample states also offer insights about how and under what 
condition* SEAs can cope with fiscal retrenchment. All four states 
face fiscal stnngencv. but have responded different I v to the threat or 
fact of reduced state and federal funding Three factors appear to be 
critical to an SEA* ability to manage retrenchment without serious 
damage to its chosen role, strong SEA leadership, influential political 
support, and we 1 1 -developed institutional capacity 

State A. the first of our .states to encounter fiscal stringency, has 
learned that simply doing less of the same, or even the same with 
f«»wer resource*. seriously erode* the quality of SEA activities That 
is,, "le**" of the >ame management and service delivery model pro- 

Mhe Mate ^ intermediate M*mie urnN were estahllshed to sene rt^mnul not state- 
level ne^U [ Iicm unit -s -upported \>\ AMv and ioialiund^, provide m i vues pumaiih 
in (Miup.Uioii.il t-iJui «tt uiti ->petial education and various managenu tit area -lkIi as 
d.ta prou^siriK n^tarih, and evaluation I.KA^ umtratt with the miuu 1 units tin a 
lee-tor M'lMic ha-u- and aU«> pav a *»han ol adtmnMtative m-N ptuptitt innate to LKA 
enrollment *»i a^M^M'd valuation Hie SK A pmv id* 1 * .in incentive fur local partu ipation 
bv providing additional state aid to those LKA** who join .in intei mediate mtviu unit 
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duces an exponential, nut a d.rect. effect un the quality of SEA activi- 
ties Consequent l\ . State A is striving to identify new models of man- 
agement and service delivery Move* to modify Us centralized 
management model by utilizing regional structures has been one re- 
sult The increased emphasis on intra-agency coordination is another 
The SEA has also begun to tram a new breed of g. nerahst lu replace 
or supplement the highly specialized expertise that has »u long char- 
acterized this SEA. SEA administrators btheve that a "brokering* 
m »del will allow them to target SEA expertise more effectively and 
also tu utilize knowledge found in I.EAs across the state Officials 
acknowledge that it will no longer be possible tu support all the exper- 
tise needed by local districts within the SEA. nor. m the view of some 
top-level administrators, is it desirable 

The reorganization under way in State A represer tough deci- 
sion-*, in both political and human terms. Which activities will be 
reduced' Which will be consolidated 0 Who will be reassigned oi ter- 
minated' 1 Both making and implementing decisions such as these de- 
pend above all on strong agency leadership and a clear serw <>f 
agency missiun The efleet of an absence of si leadership or lack of 
priorities in the lace of Hsial retrenchment m be clearly seen in 
State 1) This SEA. by the report of staff, has managed retrenchment 
by 'doing nothing sunplv trying to maintain " The result of this non- 
management strategy has been almost random stafllng shifts, 
brought about by attrition rather than reassignment and thus an 
unintentional reweighting of a<:e»*jy activities and focus 

The importance of political support foi education and lor the SEA 
during a tune of retrenchment isaNo illustrated by uur sample states 
Sikh support exists in States A and B In both state*, the education 
budget has done as well as. if not better than other public sector 
activities in the budgetarv process In State A, legislative commit- 
ment to a strong SEA and high-quality education, combined with the 
influence ol the legislativelv appointed State Board of Education, 
have minimi/ed SEA budget cuts In State B. the governors strong 
support tor the SEA s regional neKsork and the influential constiUien- 
c\ u! the elected ( SSO are IlkeL to protect the SEA from dispropor 
tionate cuts as the state face* an economic shoitfall this war. State 
( ' - and I) - SEA- are in much greater jeopardy The State C governor 
has li'tle interest in education and the legislature dues not support a 
strong -tate role Further, the SEA lost a measure of political influ- 
ence in this partisan state with the constitutional change from an 
elected to an appointed (\SS() As funds become tight in State C. the 
legislature is likely to pull education dollars away from the SEA and 
Use thern a.- direct aid to local districts Consequently . the SEA > abili- 
ty to continue developing the strong intermediate structure it envi- 



sions is m doubt State D\s .situation is similar There is no support in 
gt> eral government for a strong SEA. the elected CSSO, who ran on 
a platform of increased local control, will do little to enhance the 
SEA's case for funding. State D's SEAs already weakened capacity is 
likely to be diminished even further. 

In a time of fiscal retrenchment, organizational capacity becomes a 
self-reinforcing notion. A fairly high level of organizational capacity 
is clearly necessary to manage retrenchment successfully. Yet, be- 
cause of retrenchment, the funds necessary to build capacity are un- 
available Consequently, short of a dramatic shift in state political 
culture and peneption of SEA role, weak SEAs are likely to decnne in 
capacity even further. Ironically, this will occur at a time when LEAs, 
facing their own fiscal problems, may be the most needing of and 
interested in a stronger SEA role, particularly in the provision of ser- 
vices and technical assistance. 

In summary, this chapter has sho>vn how the SEA policies and prac- 
tices that underlie both state and federal programs are .shaped by 
central SEA characteristics, organizational .structure, role, priorities, 
and capacity Our analysis also indicates the considerable extent to 
which a states larger political system, particularly its political cul- 
ture, shapes SEA characteristics. This brcader organizational and po- 
litical environment becomes even more salient when fiscal 
retrenchment replaces public sector growth. 

The next two chapters examine the extent to which variations in 
state implementation patterns are reflected in two of the largest fed- 
eral programs. Title I and PL 94-142, and in their state-funded coun- 
terparts They will also analyze the extent to which federal program 
regulations, as compared with state-level factors, explain implemen- 
tation differences across states and programs. 
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Chapter 4 



THE STATE IN COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

Title I of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the 
nation s largest federal elementary and secondary education program, 
provides over $3 billion annually to support compensatory education 
programs for children living in areas with high concentrations of low- 
income families. 1 ESEA's 1965 passage resolved the historical 
stalemate over federal aid to education and established a new 
intergovernmental partnership in the delivery of educational services. 
Defining this partnership was a delicate political task. Title Is 
architects purposely understated federal and state program roles in 
order to avoid the specter of federal intrusion that traditionally had 
blocked federal education legislation. Title Is framers also believed 
that effective SEA and LEA practices would require latitude. For both 
political and substantive reasons, then, the Title I program role at HI 
levels of government was loosely specified in 1965. USOE was 
charged with responsibility for establishing the "basic criteria" 
against which local use of Title I funds could be measured for 
consistent with Congressional intent, SEAs were required to develop 
procedures for distributing funds and approving, monitoring, and 
assisting local Title I projects. Programmatic responsibilities rested 
with LEAs, who were charged with identifying eligible children and 
developing programs to meet their "special educational needs." 
Planners hoped tha* f his division of responsibility was tight enough to 
provide accountability and establish the legitimacy of federrl 
categorical interests, but also flexible enough to allow for the play of 
state and local interests in the development of Title I projects. 

Early experience with Title I, however, brought a specificity to both 
federal and state roles that Title Is original supporters had not in- 
tended. Lack of experience with compensatory education and lack of 
knowledge about effective practice, together with an absence of wide- 
spread state and local commitment to Title Is categorical objectives, 

'In August 1981. ESEA Title I became Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act < EC I A ' Although the exact Chapter 1 appropriation hah not been 
determined, the e h timated 1982 budget reduces federal support for educationally disad- 
vantaged student* from $3 112 billion to $2 481 billion. 
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resulted in state and local practice** that were clearly at odds with 
Congressional intent. Evaluators charged with assessing local prac- 
tices were unable to identify Title I pro^ra.ns. J A review supported by 
national civil rights groups found dramatic examples of local 
noncompliance, and drew attention to USOE s failure to respond to 
persistent reports from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare's Audit Agency that more than $150 million of Title I funds 
was being misspent. * Researchers examining national-level data 
estimated that approximately three-fourths of the states were in 
noncompliance with the law. 4 At the insistence of Congress USOE 
responded to these criticisms by adding 30 positions to the Division of 
Compensatory Education staff, seeking the return of about $10 
million in allegedly misspent funds from eleven states, developing 
tighter regulations concerning the use and oversight of Title I funds, 
and shifting from "a passive service-oriented agency providing limited 
direction" to an aggressive, regulatory agency.'* 

SEAs, taking their cue from this new USOE posture, increased 
their monitoring and oversight activities to the point that they began 
to define their Title I responsibilities almost exclusively in terms of 
"clean audit trails" and parsing marks from federal monitors By all 
reports, the result has been close compliance with federal program 
regulations.' Although problems occur from time to time, it appears 
that Title Is legal framework is in place. 7 Another result of this 
increased federal emphasis on regulation is that the states' Title I 
roles are remarkably uniform across the country Although, 
consistent with other state-level Title I studies," we observed 
variation among our sample states in the management and 



"E J Mosbetk ui al , Anuh ses uf Compensatory Edmation Vto^tams in Em Dis 
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in Assessing Implementation A Thirteen Year View of Title I. KSKA.' Kdu%atn*nal 
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implementation of Tide I, tin difference* general I\ were marginal. 
Our sample, contain* few .state-level difference* in SKA Title I 
implementation that umld be expected to affect the quahtv of local 
practice either systematically or .substantially This chapter 
examines SKA implementation of Title I and the faUor* that explain 
the state Title I role A major question raised b> our research i.« the 
extent tu winch the federal, and thus the state, roic continues to be 
troductive in view of the program* maturity, the reality ol fiscal 
ret run h me at in state* and local district*, and uneven state- 1 eve! 
commitment to -pei'al programs fm disadvantaged student*. 



STATE-LEVEL IMPLEMENTATION- 



SEA Program Activities 

KSEA IVit I -r>« « it> ^ two broad responsibilities lor SKA** rvgula- 
t''i> and u > h*'it ft' n . SEA tvtfuluturx activities include devel- 

opmeni and approval 0} local applications, and monitoring local 
project aitivitie- Thiee of our states. B. (\ and I), approach these 
regulator n^pon^ii, liti*^ in l s^entially the*ame fashion None stray 
far from federal language 01 impose additional regulations to .shape 
loivi Title 1 prujeiu i'o do *o would run counter to the strong local 
control tradition- m States (' and I) In State B, the states Adminis- 
trate e Procedures Act would require a public hearing A the SEA 
were to add anvthinu to e\Muig federal regulations in addition, as 
we will dist us- ,n givater detail nelovv. State B ha- never regarded 
Title I a* a -tale prog! am From the outset, it ha* been viewed as a 
federal effort to br administered a* expeditiously a* possible 

I.oc<d appluation *oim** prepared by the very different State B. ('. 
and I) SEA.- are substantial I v identical, and careful 1" track federal 
regulation- All require detailed information on LEA method* for 
identifying eligible attendant e area* and participating .student* 
ih rni/ed budget expenditure*, and assurances of parent and nonpub- 
lic m hool imolvement However, the*e local form* give only tur*ory 
attention tu piojet* content. Although all include space for brief 
project narrative*. >n States B. (\ and I) LEA Tale I application* do 
not request information that could permit assessment of the quahtv or 
protni*e of proposed Title I activitie* Nor doe* subsequent Title I 
application review and approval focus .seriously on i**ue* of program 
^ubstance Application review* in State* (* and D are strict ly comph- 
an check* Although subject area staff in State B are required to 





review local Title i application*-. these .specialists report that no action 
is taken m response to then recommendations A> a State B math 
specials explain-. "SKA staff haw tended to see federal program 
administration as a review exercise Substance ha,- never surfaced. I 
guess that's why our criticisms about program content are never ac- 
knowledged " 

The focus of SKA Title I monitoring in these states ali-u is substan- 
tially identical Like LEA applications, the SEA checklists prepared 
for monitoring visits track federal regulation categories— eligibility 
calculati ms. needs assessment, parent participation, and so on Al- 
most all Mte review questions can be answered by a simple "\e> or 
'no " Form letters delivered SKA as-essir.ents to local administrators 
Monitoring, in short, is purely a compliance review, questions of pro- 
gram quality are not an explicit part of this oversight activity Among 
these three stater*, differences in frequency of SEA monitoring reflect 
difference- in staff capacity and program slructure State B. which 
has located twelve Title I staff m its regional offices, monitors the 
state's approximately 140 piojects "constantly and conducts a formal 
review of each LKA program once a year. State C uses about .'*() of its 
approximately o0 or so .staff position., exclusively for monitoring Its 
50 largest projects are monitored each yea*-, the more than 800 re- 
maining Title I projects are formally monitored e\erv other year ' In 
State F). the four SKA Title I stall' are able to monitor the state's over 
300 Title I projects once everv three vears— the minimum required bv 
law 

State Ds minimalist approach to local Tub 1 project monitoring has 
been criticized bv federal site visit teams While it is true that State 1) 
Title I staff do only tin* monitoring required by law. and so have sub- 
stantially less contact with local projects than do stall* in our other- 
sample states, it is also true that it would be difficult lor State i)\s 
'Title I staff to do much more. As the Title I director points out, "The 
1 f) percent administrative funding just barely covers the regulation 
part We are lucky to see a school every five years We couldn't pos- 
sibly spend any more fine in the field — we are out over To percent of 
the time as it is " The State I) Title I program demonstrates the conse- 
quences of avuidmg differential state requirements for administering 
federal programs Because rural State I) serves relatively few Title I 
students, the SKA receives the minimum allocation for state-level ad- 
ministrative support However, the fixed costs of overseeing Us many 
small Title 1 projects are the same as in states serving more students. 
It takes almost as much time and travel to monitor a Title I project 

Tnti) thit war Stal • Prou'iam So\iu- IVam mi'mlxi* tundt'd thnMitfh I'uU I 
plavwi no rul* in urogram monitoring iftitt.il SKA stall assumed tin- n*spoiiMbil|ti 




serving 50 students as it does to monitor a project twice or even three 
times that size. Likewise, the lime required to prepare state plans or 
review local project applications does not varv substantial!} by project 
size* How ever, because State D serves relatively few Title I students, 
the funds available for state- level administration can support only 
four professional staff. Leaving one staff member to man the office, 
only three SEA Title I staff are available at any time to monitor the 
states more than 390 local Title I projects. The problems generated by 
the number of local projects are compounded bv the size of State D 
Highway tiips from the state capital to the eastern part of the state 
take eight hours. Further, they must be made in the early fall or lace 
spring, as winter snow makes mountain roads impassable. In con- 
trast. State B, which is about the same size as State D, has about 25 
professional Title I SEA positions to monitor the state's 140 or so Title 
I projects Given these fixed costs, differences in the quality and com- 
prehensiveness of SEA administration are to be expected But they 
represent Title I program characteristics, not SEA differences. 

State As Title I regulatory activities differ from those in our other 
sample states in crucial ways. In particular, SEA regulatory activities 
.stress program quality as well as compliance at each step. State As 
local application forms, like those in the other states, require exten- 
sive detail on needs assessment, determination of eligibility , nonpub- 
lic involvement, and other areas of federal concern. However, unlike 
our other sample states. State A also requires fairly comprehensive 
evidence that LEAs have addressed issues that SEA Title I staff be- 
lieve will promote project quality. For example, the 40-page instruc- 
tion booklet accompanying the application specifies that local staff 
must address such issues as how resource teachers and regular class- 
room teachers will coordinate instructional services, the time sched- 
uled for compensatory and regular personnel to confer on student 
progress, and how principals will be involved tn decisions concerning 
the program in their building. The SEA specifies program priority 
areas, reading, writing, mathematics, and bilingual education. For 
each area, SEA guidelines indicate the general structure and in some 
cases the knowledge base expected in local projects. For example, 
small corrective reading groups may have no more than eight stu- 
dents, supplementary instruction must be provided for at least 30 
minutes no less than three times a week, evidence must be supplied 
that knowledge of current theory and research in writing has been 
sought and applied in developing the writing program. 

Likewise, State As application review involves substantially more 
than ensuring a "legal" project. After local applications are received 
in the SEA Title I office, they are dispersed to specialists in the SEA's 
subject area units. Here they are reviewed for overall quality as well 
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as consistency with SEA policies in that subst; ve a.vd. The SEA 
Title I director insists upon, and generally obtains, a ten -day turn- 
around b\ subject area staff Unlike State B's pro forma subject area 
specialist involvement, specialists in State A concur that their com- 
ments are influential in the Title I application review process. For 
example, reading specialists reported that as a result of review, 
around 10 to 15 percent of the local projects are not recommended foi 
funding, another 25 to 30 percent are returned with comments and 
suggestions for improvement. Local project evaluation data are also 
tied to the application review process The SEA evaluation office 
sends project pupil profile data from the previous year's project for 
each LEA In this way. Title I program implementation profits from 
the state's unusually strong data-collection and analysis capability 
As a result of this check between last year's outcomes and this years 
proposal, the Title I director reports that "\vt ask for modifications 
about 20 percent of the time. We want to see program effects after 
three vears If there are none, we don't want to see the same design 
proposed [to us] again " Based on specialist comments and evaluation 
data. SEA Title I staff "negotiate" with local staff and work together 
to develop an acceptable Title I application. 

State A\s monitoring also extends beyond federal mandates to ad- 
dress program quality issues. As in States B and 0 v itle I is moni- 
tored through a regional structure. State A has established five 
regional Title I offices to serve its approximately 750 projects Four 
have four professional staff each, the office serving the state's largest 
city has twelve Title I staff .nembers. Regional staff are in continual 
touch with local projects. Formal monitoring is scheduled by project 
size Projects funded at over $500,000 are monitored continuously, 
those between $100,000 and $499,000 are monitored twice a year, 
projects receiving less are monitored once every two years. In addition 
to checking local records on student targeting and comparability, SEA 
monitors also examine "process" components described on local appli- 
cations, such as staff training programs, regular and compensatory 
instruction coordination and planning procedures. SEA subject area 
specialists funded by Title I are called in when problems in program 
design or implementation arise. And whereas SEA monitoring visits 
in our other sample states focus on central office files aiid otaff. State 
A Title I staff expressly include school buildings in site visits, they do 
not spend the same amount of time in each district, however. LEAs 
that are known to operate a compliant and effective Title I project 
receive only cursory attention. Instead, SEA staff focus their monitor- 
ing resources on LEAs flagged by regional su^ff as problematic either 
in program compliance or project quality. 





Technical Assistance 

Federal law require* tha* Each state educational agency shall car- 
ry un a comprehensive pro*,!, 'o provide technical assistance to lo- 
cal education agencies and stat igencies with respect to the use of 
funds received under this title * a general, only two of the SEAs in 
our sample approach the ''comprehensive program" of technical assis- 
tance assumed by federal law In all four states, technical assistance 
is primarily reactive, typically defined in terms of promoting local 
regulator) compliance, and. excepting State A. is isolated from SEA 
Title I management procedures. Technical assistance varies substan- 
tially in our four states, not surprisingly . it is minimal in State D. 
given SEA staff resources By the report of SEA Title I staff, most 
occurs as LEAs telephone the SEA with project compliance concerns 
SEA staff also prepare bulletins informing LEAs of acceptable prac- 
tice.- in problem areas. Mich as secondary school programs and needs 
assessment SEA-sponsored efforts to promote better local practices 
resolve around an annual statewide workshop, which last year was a 
well-receiv ed 'show -ancl-tell" in which local Title I staff from around 
the state shared successful project strategies SEA Title I staff would 
like to prov ide more technical assistance, h *wever. their time is con- 
sumed by monitoring responsibilities. 

States B and V also sponsor statewide workshops, but rely on their 
regional structures to provide technical assistance to local projects. 
The nature of that assistance differs In State B. by virtue of staff 
charge and background. Title I regional staff technical assistance con- 
sists almost wholly of helping local staff prepare project applications 
that meet fedeial criteria This service has been particularly valuable 
in the states small, rural districts, which have neither the staff nor 
the experience to manage Title I targeting, allocation, and compara- 
bility calculations confidently. The result, in the view of SEA Title I 
staff, has been a dramatic reduction in problems with local Title I 
applications and project implementation, but these staff members are 
administrators and do not have the expertise to assist local personnel 
with substantive questions of program design Kurthei. although the 
composition of regional center teams prov ides the potential to address 
Title* I program issues by arranging for a meeting of Title 1 staff and 
state- funded subject area specialists, something which would not have 
been possible before Title 1 operations were decentralized, this occurs 
infrequently But as the Title I director explained, "Reading special- 
ists have all they can do just to do their job Their job does not include 
Title I " Regional Title I staff have made attempts to inform local 
personnel of program operations, such as national exemplary projects, 
but as a regional compensatory education coordinator commented. 
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"We can only suggest. We can do little to insist on changed local prac- 
tices." 

State C's regional service teams are better equipped, because of 
their generalist orientation, to provide the comprehensive technical 
assistance mandated by Title I. The team members possess subject 
area expertise in addition to knowledge of Title I regulation and 
procedures. Regional team staff funded through Title I are required to 
provide at least twelve workshops a year for LEA personnel; these 
sessions treat programmatic concerns but typically they focus on ad- 
ministrative concerns, such as parent involvement strategies, needs 
assessment, and targeting. The SEA also sponsors three statewide 
workshops each year which, according to the Title I director, focus 60 
percent on regulation and 40 percent on issues of program design. 

In both States B and C, regional team members, as well as SEA 
Title I staff, doubt that their programmatic assistance efforts are do- 
ing much to improve local Title I projects. For one thing, locals as well 
as SEA staff tend to see their most immediate Title I "problems" in 
terms of compliance issues; questions of program quality take a back 
seat to running a "legal" Title I program. For another, neither SEA 
nor regional Title I staff has any leverage to require LEA reexamina- 
tion of questionable practices As one State C Title I official explained, 
"There is a strong sense of local control in our state, especially in the 
rural areas. They would really resent our getting involved in their 
programs. We find the poorest programs in the state are those in dis- 
tricts that don't ask for help." Consequently, both SEA and regional 
staff believe the major impact their technical assistance efforts have 
had is in interpreting regulations and assisting in the development of 
local applications. Both states report that local compliance problems 
have eased; but in the absence of local interest, SEA Title I start' have 
few if any ways to improve the quality of local programs. In States B, 
C, and D, then, technical assistance to enhance local project quality is 
dominated by compliance issues and is effectively divorced from state 
program administration 

Only in State A is technical assistance tied to program manage- 
ment Local application approval turns on questions of project quality 
as well as program compliance. Local proposals judged substantivel> 
unacceptable are revised with the assistance of SEA subject area spe- 
cialists. Similarly, Title 1 on-site monitoring visits focus on program 
outcomes as well as program compliance. Unlike our other sample 
states, where local Title I evaluations serve little useful purpose 
beyond providing data for the mandated state evaluation, State A em- 
ploys local evaluations to screen project applications and target tech- 
nical assistance. Finally, State As policy of multiple funding for 
single specialist positions means that in visiting LEAs, specialists can 
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provide assistance on all district programs in a particular area, re- 
gardless of funding source. However, even though SEA Title I techni- 
cal assistance is managed to obtain the greatest benefit from 
available resources, given limited staff, the central location of SEA 
subject-matter specialists means that the average LEA in State A 
actually receives little direct technical assistance. 

State A, in short, is the only state which has developed administra- 
tive procedures that force local attention to the programmatic advice 
provided by SEA Title I staff. Local attention to such advice does not, 
of course, ensure better practice. At best, local attention to SEA assis- 
tance in program design may be a necessary but not a sufficient condi- 
tion for improved local Title I practices. But the experience of States 
B, C, and D offers a clear lesson. In the absence of administrative 
mechanisms to compel local consideration of more promising prac- 
tices, local staff— especially where Title I projects are having the least 
effect — may not act on the programmatic assistance available, partic- 
ularly if present activities pass compliance review. 



Coordination of Title I with Other SEA Programs 

In the 1978 ESEA amendments, Congress explicitly called for 
greater coordination of Title I with other state and local compensatory 
education projects, and with the general curriculum. Not much coordi- 
nation has been achieved, however; the obstacles lie both in Title I 
regulations and in state and local practice. 

All four sample states fund compensatory education programs. Only 
in State A, however, are state and federal compensatory education 
efforts coordinated with each other and with the general curriculum. 
The state's unified compensatory education application requires LEA 
administrators to show how state and Title I funds will be used to- 
gether to meet the needs of educationally disadvantaged pupils. The 
SEA also requires building-level councils that are responsible for 
coordinating state and federal compensatory education funds with all 
other funds coming into a school and with the regular instructional 
program. The state's joint application also mandates coordination be- 
tween remedial and regular school instruction. To reinforce this objec- 
tive, SEA officials have "declared war on Title I pull-out programs " 
disallowing them except where district staff can show substantive in- 
tegration with regular instructional activities and teaching staff. 

According to State A SEA Title I administrators, there has never 
been a problem in coordinating state and federal compensatory ef- 
forts. State compensatory funds are exempt from LEA comparability 
requirements since their targeting and programmatic requirements 
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are "identical or similar" to Title I Consequently, local officials have 
been able to use state compensatory education funds, which are allo- 
cated on the basis of underachievement as measured on state norm 
referenced tests, to serve educationally disadvantaged students who 
do not reside in Title I eligible attendance areas or for whom there are 
insufficient Title I funds. Coordination of compensatory efforts and 
general education practices is also promoted through the use of sub- 
ject area specialists in project application review and on-site assis- 
tance that stresses pedagogical consistency across remedial and 
general education efforts. 

State B coordinates Title I and its own secondary-level compensato- 
ry education program by suggestion. Local staff are urged to target 
Title I resources at grades 4-8, the grades not served by the state's 
primary reading program or by the secondary school compensatory 
education program. However, in State B, Title I is not coordinated 
with the general education curricula at either the state or local levels. 
At the state level, Title I is isolated both physically and by function 
from the rest of the SEA. Because the Title I office is located several 
miles out of town, communication between Title I and SEA curricular 
staff is difficult. Further, the program s isG ] ation from other state and 
federal activities is enhanced by the program's organizational location 
in the division of administrative services. Two factors account for this 
isolation: the SEA s character in 1965, and current perception of Title 
I rules, regulations, and purposes. Although the State B SEA cur- 
rently is an active, technical-assistance-oriented agency, it was essen- 
tially a credentialling and regulatory agency when ESEA was passed. 
Title I was seen simply as another administrative chore. Making mat- 
ters worse was the state's perception of Title I as "another federal 
program with the potential to cause us the same problems we had 
with federal civil rights and OEO (Office of Economic Opportunity] 
programs." However, even if the SEA had taken an early substantive 
interest in Title I projects, the SEA s mid-1960s regulatory character 
meant that no staff were available to assist LEAs in program design. 
As the Title I director explained, "We didn't have the horses in [the 
SEA1 that could help design a good instructional program. We were 
all administrators We could help design a legal program — programs 
that were horrible, but legal." 

SimUar concerns have defined local Title I projects as, at best, ancil- 
lary to regular district activities. According to SEA and regional staff, 
locals interested in increased coordination believe that the risk of 
noncompliance is not worth the effort. It is simply easier and safer to 
isolate Title I activities from other school services. The roots of Title 
Is isolation in State B go deeper than that, however. Title I was seen 
dt iu> inception as a special program for minorities, and there is little 
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political support in State B for efforts targeted at special populations. 
Minority and low-income groups have little effective voice at the state 
level. Further, the governor explicitly subscribes to the view that 
special populations such as those addressed by Title 1 will be served 
best by programs that improve the quality of education available to 
all students in the state. This perspective, combined with lack of state 
and local enthusiasm for federal intervention of any kind, has made 
many local Title I programs what respondents at all levels call a 
"dumping ground." As the President of the State Association of Com- 
pensatory Educators put it: 

It all goes back to the lack of commitment to [economically! disad- 
vantaged kids and local view of the Title I program. My major prob- 
lem is not having the autonomy I need to select the staff I want. 
First, I have to go through LEA personnel. Then sometimes princi- 
pals reassign the staff I pick. Principals and LEA staff see Title I as 
a dumping ground. They see it as the lesser of two evils in terms of 
where to" put underqualified or incompetent staff 

For all of these reasons, then, at both state and local levels, Title I 
generally operates independently of general education activities. 

States C and D make no effort to coordinate Title I and their state 
compensatory education programs, primarily because these are pro- 
grams in name only. Neither state, notably State D, is much interest- 
ed in special services for Title I students. Both states have used the 
compensatory education label simply as a way to channel extra funds 
to particular districts. State D makes a flat grant to its largest city 
and requires no pi :n or targeting for these funds. As a state adminis- 
trator explained, the compensatory education program "was simply a 
trade-off. [The city] had the most wealth in the state and therefore 
never participated in the equalization component of the state aid for- 
mula. In order to get them to agree to the state aid formula, we had to 
sweeten the pot with some money." The compensatory education pro- 
gram in Slate C has a similar origin. Impetus for the extra funds 
came from a teachers' strike in the state's largest city In order for the 
state to provide money to that city to help end the strike, legislators 
needed to allocate additional funds for other districts as well Orig- 
inally, these funds were called a "density bonus," with the bulk of the 
money going to the state's largest city. However, several years later, 
as the state began to consider the implications of California's Serrano 
suit for state school finance, the program was modified to channel 
more money to other districts serving poor children. Title I eligibility 
was adopted as a weighting factor in the state's general aid formula; 
only those districts with large concentrations of Title I eligible stu- 
dents are required to submit a plan, which is not monitored or evalu- 
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ated. In both States C and D, then, the state compensatory education 
program is not a "program" but simply a state-aid weighting factor. 
Funds, accordingly, are treated by the recipient LEAs as general aid; 
thus there are no special compensatory project efforts to coordinate 
with Title I. In urban LEAs, however, where budgets are stretched 
and man> students qualify for compensatory services, general aid 
may be the most sensible state strategy for this special needs group. 
That is, LEA knowledge about the nature and distribution of compen- 
satory education problems is likely to support more effective resource 
allocation choices than would be possible under a general SEA plan 
that pertained to all of the state's districts. 

Like Slate B, neither C nor D pursues state-level coordination of 
Title I and general education activities. Title I administrators in both 
states defend this lack on the grounds that their job is primarily to 
ensure local compliance with Title I regulations, and that questions of 
program design and focus a r e the responsibility of local staff. The 
strong local control ethos in both states precludes substantive state- 
level involvement in local project operations. Nor is there any state- 
level commitment to coordinated management. The regulatory pos- 
ture of each state's program serves to isolate Title I further from ongo- 
ing agency activities, which are explicitly defined in terms of 
technical assistance. As the State D Title I director explained: 

Title I has always fit in badly with the rest of the department [State 
D| has tolerated the program over the years, but the ISEA1 has never 
really known what to do with it. They only see us as people who hand 
out money and regulation Therefore, we're not seen as a genuine or 
good education program We are highlv regulatory, but wt are forced 
by the program itself to act that way This has been a problem, Jt has 
separated us even further from the basic education people The Title 
I rules and regulations don't always make educational sense 

In States C and D, an analogous \iew prevails at the local level, and 
deters eoordina, >n between Title I and other educational services 
According to an SEA Title I specialist. "Title I is still seen as a tempo- 
rary appendage by 70 to 80 percent of the LEAs." 

In short. Congressional intent that Title I be coordinated with other 
special programs and with ongoing education activities hus not yet 
been addressed to an appreciable extent. Our sample states exhibited 
virtually no coordination except in State A, where Title I is coordinat- 
ed with the states compensatory education program through a joint 
application, and with general education through application, monitor- 
ing, and technical assistance procedures. Instead Title I efforts at the 
state and local levels are peripheral to other activities. 

One important explanation for Title I\s administiative and pro- 
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grammatic isolation lies in the emphasis un federal compliance. Dis- 
crete Title I efforts are easier to plan, audit, and monitor Besides, 
substantial cot>ts being associated with programmatic coordination, 
especially at the local level, it is not surprising that few LEAs or 
school staff are eager to assume these costs in the absence of state 
mandates to do so For example, the costs to a conscientious principal 
or teacher of coordinating Title I activities with othjer school pro- 
grams, of making certain that the sequence of regular classroom ac- 
tivities does not disadvantage students in Title I pull-out programs, 
and of keeping records on student Title I activities adequate to inform 
subsequent teachers are substantial. Yet these costs are not reim- 
bursed by Title I and typically are not recognized by district policies. 
Hidden costs such as these present very real obstacles to local coordi- 
nation of Title I and general education programs. 

A second reason is that few SEAs place a premium on coordination. 
Only in State A is coordination an explicit SEA management objec- 
tive Although State C is moving to increase coordination across 
agency activities, regardless of funding source, the results thus far are 
onI> superficial At the present time, none of our sample states, except 
State A, has the managerial commitment or agency routines to sup- 
port coordinated SEA program management. 

A third reason is the character of SEA-LEA relations. For the rea- 
sons discussed above, coordination is a practice that few LEAs would 
elect. Although all our SEA Title I respondents believe that greater 
coordination would enhance Title Is effectiveness, only State As SEA 
ha.s the tradition of active and directive involvement in local districts 
to make such a coordination mandate politically possible. 

A final factor minimizing coordination in States B, C\ and D is the 
lack of state pol'^cal support for special programs aimed at Title I 
eligible students State-level commitment to this special needs group, 
like that seen in State A, is necessary to marshal the broader SEA 
resources required to support active coordination of state and federal 
compensatory efforts, 



SEA Relationship with the Federal Government 

Two dimensions describe an SEA's relationship with the federal 
government 1 1 1 SEA response to federal monitoring and enforcement 
activities and (2i SEA perception of the appropriateness of the federal 
role Title I officials in all four states describe their relationship with 
ED Title I staff as "fine." By this they mean that they presently have 
no fundamental disputes with federal staff over Title I practices, 
y ^etheless, Title I directors in our sample states perceive serious 
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problems in 'he federal-state-local partnership. First, SEA Title I staff 
continue to cite federal inconsistency in the interpretation and appli- 
cation of regulations as irksome. 1 " Federal responses to SEA requests 
for clarification, and federal audit and monitoring assessments, 
apparently vary depending on the ED Title I staff member contacted 
or the composition of the federal monitoring team. As one SEA official 
put it: 



The regulations are a nightmare. Guys in other states have problems 
I've never heard of. Interpretation and inconsistency are *he biggest 
problems Not only is there inconsistency among states, iheres in- 
consistency among the different audit teams We think we've gotten 
ourselves squared away and a new person comes in and tells us it's 
wrong. 

SEA officials also complain that federal monitoring and enforce- 
ment fail to establish priorities among Title I program regulations. 
For example, even though the "supplement not supplant" require- 
ment theoretically is the keystone of the Title I program, federal 
monitors allegedly devote inordinate attention to trivial cases. The 
result is that they reportedly become absorbed in what one SEA offi- 
cial called "dickey-do stuff* that has little to do with general state and 
local compliance or with the effectiveness of Title I practices. (This 
SEA official was particularly irked by protracted debate over the le- 
gality of a summer school principal's being paid from Title I funds 
when a few non-Title I children were in attendance, and over how an 
LEA would ensure that equipment presently used for Title I eligible 
children would not, in the future, serve non-Title I students.) Another 
supposed consequence of federal monitors equating the important and 
the trivial is that SEA officials must follow suit and waste time dou- 
ble-checking petty items during monitoring visits. This practice, SEA 
officials argue, is a waste of scarce SEA resources and does little to 
ensure the integrity or quality of the Title I program. 

Federal attention to "dickey-do stuff," SEA staff contend, is a per- 
verse result of federal failure to modify the federal role in light of 
present Title I program realities at the sta^ and local levels. To this 
point, Title I directors in all four of our significantly different sample 
states believe that the federal Title I role has become counterproduc 
tive, and urged increased federal attention to questions of program 
substance and quality. Title I directors in directive State A, strong- 
stateVnghts State B, and local-control States C and D all argued for 



'Thifl problem wa 8 identified in earlier ^tudie.s of Title \ administration See espe- 
ua'lv Goettel et al . and National Institute of Education. Administration ufCompvnMi- 
tory Education, Washington. I) C . September 19, 1977 
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a stronger federal role in the development of better Title I projects. 
They believe that issues of compliance should no longer define the 
federal state partnership. Compliance problems, in their view, have 
essentially been resolved and the programs legal structure is well 
integrated at the state and local levels. Consequently, they contend 
that the federal state partnership should be redefined to emphasize 
the quality of local Title I efforts: 

State A "It's time for the feds to move out of regulation They should 
be doing innovative, creative things that the states do not have the 
resources to handle. What we need is resource documentation and 
materials for classroom management We need to know what's hap- 
pening in other states and what materials are being de\ eloped. Our 
perception is very narrow — it's limited by geographic boundaries 
The broader perception of federal program siaff could guide our own 
research and development efforts. We would be very interested in the 
federal government taking a lead in disseminating this information 
nationally " 

Sta'e B "There isn't much of a positive impact of federal program 
staff site Msits or audit reports They come in and do their checklists 
and so on. but they haven't seemed to have the time or interest to 
help us build a better program I would like area desk men to share 
more about what other states are doing I would also like them to 
come in and spend several weeks, where we could lay out the issues 
*nd have them respond with substantive help. Their checklist doesn't 
have much to do with what makes a program good. 80 percent is 
ahvavs okay anwvav. Aren't we wasting a lot of time checking things 
that don't need to be checked and don't relate to program quality '*" 

State C "1 think we're doing a good job with compliance. I The gov- 
ernments! concern with waste and abuse has pushed the program to 
the wnmg focus We need to swing back to concern for program qual- 
ity We need more program -oriented things from the feds The feds 
need to encourage states to develop exemplary projects " 

State D "I would like to see the feds get into more program ma tic- 
stuff Over 80 percent of the regulations deal with regulations, not 
kids and program quality. And when the feds come in. they don't 
want to see the kids 1 would want a federal role where compliance 
checks were taken care of by clerks in Washington and federal Title 
1 staff come in to share ideas with us and look at our programs " 

It appears, then, that relationships with federal Title I staff have 
stabilized after the uncertain and often stormy period that followed 
adoption of a vigorous federal emphasis on regulatory compliance. 
The objectives underlying this federal concern, SEA staff believe, 
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largely have been met. Research supports thus claim. 11 Where 
compliance problems occur now. our respondents contend, they are the 
result of misunderstanding or unanticipated events, not malfeasance. 
Further, they believe that todav\> compliance problems are marginal 
and usually do not result in local program operations contrary to 
Congressional intent. According to SEA staff, most local 
administrators want to operate a legal program, and understand Title 
Fs objectives and regulations sufficiently well to be able to do so. 
Consequently, continued federal emphasis on detailed regulatory 
compliance, they believe, is inappropriate and unresponsive to 
current program needs. One SEA official complained that "The feds 
are wasting dollars—theirs and ours— through controls. They have 
come to believe that the process is the product. There certainly is no 
benefit to being good We get nickeled-and-dimed to death just like 
every other state." Another Title I administrator compared the 
current federal Title I role to "the people who h;de in the mountains 
until the war is over and then come down to kill the dead." Thus, 
although the states in our sample generally earn passing marks from 
federal monitors, they believe their curreiht relationship with the 
federal government contributes by indirection to what the} see as the 
most serious Title I issue, program quality. To address this coiuern, 
SEA staff argue, a new federal role is required that stresses program 
development and outcomes. 



Implementation Problems 

In general, the Title I program is running smoothly in our sample 
states, with regulatory routines and program purposes well institu- 
tionalized at the state and local levels. Still, respondents pointed to 
problems with specific program regulations, some of which are elimi- 
nated by the new ECIA. Chapter 1. The new legislation, however, 
together with changing local fiscal conditions, raises new and poten- 
tially more serious problems for state and local program staff. 

In all four states, respondents pointed to the same Title I program 
regulations as problematic. Mentioned most frequentl} were problems 
with developing Title I secondary school programs, and in meeting the 
parent participation mandates specified by the 1978 ESEA amend- 
ments Secondary school students are not interested in attending 
classes for which they receive no credit—but Title I secondary level 
programs that provide credit risk violating the "supplement not sup- 
plant" requirement Title I officials in all four states find this a dif- 
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ficult predicament ECiA Chapter 1 may help local officials address 
this issue. LEA administrators now have the option of developing ser- 
vice justifications for practices that under former Title I regulations 
would have appeared to supplant locally funded activities. 

Parent involvement guidelines cause difficulty in their mandate to 
elect parent representatives. (One SEA official quipped that it must 
have been a typographical error, that Congress intended select, not 
elect.) Urban areas, according to respondents, "have enough problems 
getting parents involved, let alone elected/' In rural areas, problems 
are even more severe, where parents are both physically and psycho- 
logically at some distance from the school. Rural areas, according to 
respondents, simply cannot find parents who are willing to stand for 
election. Consequently, in at least one state, SEA Title I staff effec- 
tively ignore this requirement. The Chapter 1 legislation effectively 
eliminates this problem since parent involvement is now only 
strongly urged, not required, the result will be a sharp drop in parent 
participation in the Chapter 1 program. By the report of state and 
local officials, energy and resources formerly spent to involve parents 
in Title I often were expended only because of compliance concerns. 
Parent involvement, then, wnl likely become a thing of the past. 

Finally, respondents pointed to aspects of the 1978 amendments 
that have fallen short of their intended purpose The schoolwide 
project concept, respondents agree, is commendable in principle but 
unworkable in practice. Excepting the urban recipient of State D's 
compensator} funds, respondents in our four states could think of no 
LEA implementing a schoolwide project. LEAs simply do not have the 
additional funds required by law to take advantage of this program 
option. In an> event, the new law essentially eliminates this option 

Respondents also believed that Congressional intent to reduce 
paperwork in the 1978 amendments (and az continued in ECIA, Chap- 
ter I) has not been realized, since auditing and targeting responsibili- 
ties require annual data collection and analysis As one LEA official 
put it* 

The three-year application is ridiculous We still have annual needs 
assessment, and annual eligibility calculations We still have to rate 
and select schools to be served The major part of the application is 
fiscal We have to do the whole budget every year anyway It's the 
same amount of work 

Interestingly, State A officials had a quite different criticism of Con- 
gressional efforts to reduce paperwork. The Title I director argued 
that reduced federal application and evaluation requirements under- 
mined the state's position on data collection and quality control State 
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A, accordingly, continues* to require annual reporting. "How else," 
asked the Title I director, "can we control local quality?" 

These specific implementation problems concern Title I administra- 
tors, but do not seriously compromise the integrity or purpose of the 
Title I program. However, SEA Title I officials in all four states be- 
lieve that important implementation problems generated by changing 
local conditions and by the new Chapter 1 are on the horizon. Al- 
though no state or local respondent took exception to Title Is purposes 
and general program framework, all believe that many targeting and 
accounting requirements are disfunctional in light of fiscal retrench- 
ment and enrollment decline. The Title I comparability requirement, 
for example, has begun to generate serious problems for local officials. 
In cities where a reduction in the teaching force has left a tenured, 
highly paid teaching staff, LEA officials have less latitude in assign- 
ing teaching staff. Since senior teachers are less apt to choose a Title 
I school, LEAs must spend extra funds to make Title I schools compar- 
able As one LEA official put it, "Everyone knows that seniority does 
not always mean better-quality teaching. I feel that dollars we are 
having to spend just to be comparable could be put to much better use 
for all our students, Title I and non-Title I." Desegregation activities 
also have exacerbated comparability problems For example, in State 
C, new attendance boundaries drawn to integrate city schools resulted 
in "a host of insoluble comparability problems." Many district elemen- 
tary schools are now organized on K-2, 3-5 groupings. According to 
LEA Title I staff, the quality of programs at the primary centers has 
been jeopardized by their mandated comparability to services offered 
in the higher grades. In particular, the smaller class sizes and greater 
use of aides at the primary level made the^e services noncomparable 
to services in the 3-5 schools. As a result, aides had to be pulled from 
the primary grades and put into the higher grades to achieve compa- 
rability. One local Title I director estimates that primary grades were 
being penalized by this requirement at the rate of $10 per student. 
Local Title I directors also point to the comparability problems that 
arise as students transfer in and out of district schools* 

Once a school meets comparability in the beginning of the year, an 
increase for decrease i of only a few children can throw the whole 
. thing off 1 would like to have. say. eight to ten percent latitude once 
comparability has been met But because of these problems. I can't 
pay any attention to programs I spend almost all mv tune uncompa 
rabihtv and targeting issues 

In all four states. SEA Title I staff comment that, in the absence of 
extra local funds to round out comparability problems, their recoin- 
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mendations to local staff do not always constitute sound educational 
practice. As one Title I director commented: 

in order to comply with Title 1 regulations in current LEA fiscal , 
circumstances, we have to start dividing kids into half-kids and frac- 
tions of dollars. This is particularly a problem in any big district 
where people resign and enrollment figures shift every day. Because 
of comparability, you have to manipulate people, pupils, and dollars 
and not always in ways that make educational sense. 



In addition, particularly in State D where the percent of state con- 
tribution to local education budgets is declining, SEA Title I officials 
believe that maintenance of effort problems will become widespread 
and severe in the next few years. 12 State C's Title I director predicted, 
"If the feds don't change the regulations, the new commissioner will 
be doing nothing his first few years but determining maintenance of 
effort requests." Because of the time-consuming procedures for 
obtaining maintenance of effort waivers, SEA staff worry that local 
projects will experience substantial disruption in Title I services. 

Declining local resources and student enrollment also raise ques- 
tions of supplanting that did not exist a few years ago, since local 
budgets can no longer fund the same level or breadth of services for 
all students. These Title I allocation provisions, in short, have not 
kept up with the times. As school district budgets grew, it was possi- 
ble to meet Title I guidelines without compromising the educational 
value of both compensatory and general education services. In many 
LEAs, our SEA respondents contend, this is no ^nger possible. In 
many districts, the assumptions underlying Title I directive that 
LEAs provide compensatory services that "expand -*nd improve" gen- 
eral education opportunities may no longer be valid. The general 
quality of regular district practices influences the effectiveness of Ti- 
tle I programs in that it provides the base upon which Title I must 
build. However, the current combination of multiple programs, un- 
funded requirements, and fiscal decline puts enormous strain on 
school district capacity. Many local officials claim that they are un- 
able to maintain the quality of their basic instructional programs, and 
cannot find the money and staff to implement external requirements 
such as those imposed by desegregation orders or 94- 142. n Thus the 
existing combination of program requirements and local financial 
strains ma> undermine the basic assumptions upon which the federal 
role in education, as well as Title Is strict targeting requirements, 
have been based. As one local Title L director put it, "What can Title 



12 This prediction is reinforced by a recent Rand study that examined maintenance of 
effort responses across the country. See Gurwitz and Darling-Hammond. 
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I do when the basic program is falling apart?" In a time of declining 
enrollments and fiscal retrenchment, respondents believe, the rigidity 
of Title I targeting and allocation provisions will begin to function at 
cross-purposes with broader Congressional intent— the provision of 
effective services for educationally disadvantaged students. 

The extent to which ECIA Chapter 1 will address these and similar 
concerns is unclear. Ambiguous language and the unwillingness of 
ED staff to provide concrete interpretative guidance has left state and 
local staff uncertain about "legal" program activities under ECIA. 
While ECIA retains the old targeting provisions in broad outline, 
either because of drafters' oversight or Congressional interest in in- 
creased flexibility, ECIA Chapter 1 fails to include all the allocation 
guidelines included in Title I (e.g., the schoolwide projects provision) 
and adds a new targeting criterion. In addition to the former Title I 
provisions that permit funds to be allocated to attendance areas with 
the highest concentration of low-income families, or to all attendance 
areas of a district that have a uniformly high concentration of such 
children. Chapter 1 also all ows that "part of the available funds" may 
be used for services "which promise to provide significant help for all 
such children served by such agency." This third allocation provision 
introduces considerable uncertainty. What is "part" and who are "all 
such children" 0 It is possible to interpret this language to permit the 
dispersion of Title I funds throughout the district, thereby undoing 
the past decade's effort to concentrate Title I funds. Further, if "all 
such children" is interpreted to mean children from low-income fami- 
lies, there is no apparent mandate to spend Chapter 1 funds on com- 
pensatory education A district could choose, for example, to use these 
funds to provide computer literacy courses for low-income students. 

To date, the Education Department has been silent as to whether 
old provisions intended to provide local flexibility but not mentioned 
in Chapter 1 still apply, or how LEA administrators should interpret 
Chapter Is new targeting provision. The present vaguely stated legis- 
lation and absence of federal guidance leaves even Title I veterans 
uncertain about what they can "legally" do. They cast the same skep- 
tical eye on this ostensible reduction in federal regulatory presence 
with which they viewed past policy changes, and suspect that "this too 
shall pass," \ later change of federal mind, in their view, could gener- 
ate disruptive and debilitating audit exceptions. As a California SEA 
official worried: "four or five years down the road a federal auditor is 
going to come into a state with his owr notion of how the money 
should have been spent and make us repay a pot of federal money." 1 * 

Bureaucratic uncertainty over future accountability will almosl 
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certainly promote conservative administrative decisions about "allow- 
able" Chapter 1 expenditures. The result in many cases will be Chap- 
ter 1 practices that are "safe" but also acknowledged as less 
effective — especially pull-out programs, fragmentation of resource 
use, lack of coordination between compensatory and general educa- 
tion programs, and isolation of Title I staff 

ECIA, in short, has rekindled a host of compliance concerns that 
had essentially been resolved over a long period of time for ESEA 
Title I. The confusion over ECIA Chapter 1 may well displace develop- 
ment attention in many SEAs and LEAs as administrators puzzle 
once again over "step one" of the implementation process, what is 
expected of them and what choices will pass compliance review. As a 
Florida SEA official put it, "We don't object to being held accountable, 
but we believe that we have to have the benefit of appropriate guid- 
ance and clear authority from the outset. We are afraid that too little 
regulation may be almost as bad as too much." 15 

Ironically, ECIA's loosening of Title Fs regulatory framework and 
injection of ambiguity in'o the "rules of the game" may be the worst 
policy for federal compensatory education. Substantive prograr.. de- 
velopment can proceed only if procedural requirements are in place 
and clearly understood. Confusion about allowable practice is appar- 
ent now at both the state and local levels. Chapter Is regulatory 
vagueness also undermines efforts to coordinate planning, assistance, 
and service delivery across programs since they, too, require clarity 
about permissible activities. Chapter Is openendedness further un- 
dermines the position of compensatory allies, In the past, program 
advocates in indifferent or hostile settings could appeal to federal au- 
thority as justification for choices that forced broader system respon- 
siveness to special needs students. It is no longer clear whether or to 
what extent this authority exists. ECIA Chapter 1, in short, leaves 
proponents of compensatory services in a weakened position The ob- 
served uneven state commitment to the student group served by Title 
I demonstrates how clear program regulations are necessary if eligi- 
ble students to receive entitled benefits. ECIA has weakened this 
"regulatory floor," making it more difficult for program proponents — 
particularly in states with little explicit commitment to the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged— to maintain program integrity. State experi- 
ence with Title I also demonstrates that regulation is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for program success. A focus on quality is 
crucial if "compliant" efforts are also to provide effective programs for 
participating students. ECIA does not address this issue. 



15 Ibid. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Three themes stand out in our examination of Title I practices in 
four SEAs: the extent to vvhich Title I is seen as an administrative, 
not an educational, problem; the program s administrative maturity; 
and the weak political support for compensatory education programs. 
At both state and local levels, the confusion (or resistance) of the early 
years over Title I as general or categorical aid has largely disap- 
peared. Because compliance concerns dominate Title I practices, how- 
ever, it is possible that the program's administrative maturity will be 
unable to serve as the foundation for additional program develop- 
ment, particularly now that ECIA ].as injected uncertainty into ad- 
ministrative decisions. 

A major question motivating this study was the role of state-level 
factors in federal program implementation. To what extent do federal 
programs vary across states and how can these differences be ex- 
plained 0 Although we observed state-level variation in the details of 
Title I administration, the overall answer for our sample states is that 
there are few state-level differences in Title I implementation that 
substantially affect local practice. States B, C, and D run virtually 
identical Title I programs. Although the regional structures of States 
B and C permit ongoing contact between LEAs and SEA Title I staff 
and thus prevent compliance concerns from becoming compliance 
problems, the regulatory or administrative concerns that dominate 
these regional interactions do not necessarily lead to better Title I 
programs And while this regional structure unquestionably eases the 
local administrative burden, it is not clear that it promotes signifi- 
cantly more compliant projects. Title I officials in all :,tat2s comment 
that the fundamental purpose and central regulations guiding Title I 
are well integrated at the local level. 

Only in State A is the Title I program significantly shaped by btate- 
level factors. State A is able to impose its signature on Title 1 because 
of its traditionally strong and directive relationship with LEAs. The 
distinctive features of State As Title I program represent general 
SEA goals and priorities incorporated into Title Is regulatory frame- 
work. In particular, SEA commitment to coordination underlies the 
required Title I unified application; explicit state-level concern about 
questions of program quality has supported SEA Title I staff attention 
to local project design and outcomes and to insistence on project 
modification where promise or positive outcomes are not evident. In 
State A then, the larger SEA role supports the use of regulation to 
direct local attention to state-identified priorities and notions of more 
effective Title I practice. 
The regulatory posture that presently defines Title I is inconsistent 
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with the broader SEA role in States B, C, and D. Although State B 
has the potential to exert substantial control over local practice, the 
SEA has chosen to use assistance, not direction, to encourage better 
local practice. States C and D, too, have identified assistance as the 
dominant factor in SEA relations with local districts. But in these 
states, this choice was a question of political feasibility rather than 
administrative taste. The strong local control ethos in States C and D 
makes assistance the only politically acceptable mode of SEA involve- 
ment in LEA activities. However, since regulatory responsibilities 
consume the lions share of SEA Title I administrative resources, and 
federal emphasis makes compliance ascendant, program staff in these 
states have been unable to develop SEA Title I implementation 
strategies consistent with the SEA's broader role. To do so would re- 
quire greater SEA resources and capacity. None of these states pos- 
sess the institutional commitment to the educationally disadvantaged 
to make this contribution. All three define their SEA mission exclu- 
sively in terms of general education. Categorical requirements, such 
as Title I's, conflict with local control norms, or, in State B, with the 
educational philosophy of SEA leadership. State-level commitment to 
Title I objectives exists only in State A, where broader SEA resources 
have been marshalled to shape Title I implementation. In our other 
sample states, Title I remains effectively a federal effort where state 
factors contribute Mttle to the differential effectiveness of local Title I 
projects. The lack of variation seen in three of our sample states dem- 
onstrates the extent to which Title I regulation has become the Title 
I program, absent state investment in Title I goals. 

In the 1978 Title I reauthorization hearings, Congress noted that 
"Title I has matured into a viable approach to aiding the 
disadvantaged." 1 " Indeed, as we have discussed, Title Is 
administrative maturation is evident across our very different sample 
states. However, implementing Title I programs consistent with 
Congressional intent is a two-step process, First, state and local 
project activities must be administered in accordance with federal 
regulations. Second, effective practices must be developed to address 
the needs of target students. Evidence from our sample states 
suggests that continued strict attention to the compliance activities 
necessary for accomplishing the first implementation step may well 
impede the ability of state and local education agencies to address the 
second, promoting program quality. ECIA's ostensible "flexibility" is 



^Committee on Education and Labor. US. House of Representatives. A Report on 
the Education Amendments of W7H. H H House of Representatives Document 95- 
1137. 95th Cong. 2d sess . Government Printing Office. Washington. DC . May U. 
1978. p. 7. 
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unlikely to provide the necessary programmatic latitude for two 
different reasons: the regulatory conservatism associated with 
Chapter l's ambiguity, and the weakening of regulatory protection for 
Title I programs in nonsupportivo environments. 

The past exclusive federal focus on compliance issues dislocated pro- 
gram quality issues at all levels. Because of compliance concerns, lo- 
cal staff have been reluctant to try new approaches or to coordinate 
Title I and other educational services. The State A Title I director 
commented, "Look at the incredible stability of local Title I projects. 
It's not because they're good; it's because it's too much hassle to 
change when you've already got a compliant project." 

The displacement of quality concerns by compliance issues is also 
striking at the state level. In all four sample states, Title I directors ' 
believe that much more attention needs to be paid to the substance 
and effectiveness of local programs — that it is no longer enough sim- 
ply to be "legal." All can point to local projects that are compliant but 
educationally ineffective; however, all contend that their present 
regulatory responsibilities prevent them from providing the technical 
assistance necessary to encourage local project quality. And, paradox- 
ically, because compliance concerns dominate, current SEA technical 
assistance is not what Congress intended. A substantial portion of 
that assistance focuses on program administration and regulation, not 
on better classroom or school building practices. ECIA's reduction of 
the state share of Chapter 1 funding to 1 percent from the 1,5 percent 
allowed under Title I will reduce even further state capacity to focus 
on quality. Similarly, ECIA's ambiguous legislative language and 
ED's silence about allowable activities, a posture that is consistent 
with the Reagan administration's insistence on a reduced federal 
regulatory role, has served to exacerbate not diminish the compliance 
concerns of the past. In the short term, this uncertainty can be ex- 
pected to promote regulatory conservatism in many states and school 
districts. In the long term, if the present passive federal role contin- 
ues, ECIA most likely will weaken the regulatory protection that has 
strengthened the integrity of the Title I program over time. State and 
l"cal Title I proponents have argued for regulatory latitude about how 
compensatory services are provided to educationally disadvantaged 
students, not for relaxation in assurances that funds are used to bene- 
fit eligible children. ECIA Chapter Is ambiguity, together with the 
general weak commitment of many states to low-income students, can 
be expected to result in diluted services for this target group. The 
consequence of this service dilution becomes even more serious in the 
face of significant dollar reductions in federal support for compensato- 
ry education. Even where state commitment exists, states cannot af- 
ford to replace these lost federal funds. Eligible children can only 
expect to receive less in the future. 
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Chapter 5 



THE STATE ROLE IN HANDICAPPED 
EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

Handicapped education differs from Title I and state compensatory 
education programs in several important ways: It is more visible to 
general state government and, consequently, more politicized in its 
administration Programs for the handicapped also command a 
greater proportion of SEA resources, and currently present state 
agencies with some of their greatest management problems. 

Several reasons exist for these differences. First, the federal hand- 
icapped program (94-142) is both redistributive and regulatory in its 
intent. It provides state and local districts with financial support for 
handicapped education activities but, in conjunction with Sec. 504 of 
the 1973 Rehabilitation Act and numerous judivial mandates, 94-142 
also strongly regulates state and local behavior. Second, 94-142 is a 
newer program than Title I, and many of the implementation difficul- 
ties 94-142 is experiencing are similar to those that occurred durirg 
the early days of Title I. While this suggests that some of 94-142's 
problems will be resolved as part of the natural policy maturation 
process* the program will likely continue to experience major difficul- 
ties. Title I was initially implemented in a time of public sector 
growth; 94-142 comes during a period of fiscal retrenchment. Title I 
also does not require a major state or local financial commitment in 
the way that the regulatory apparatus surrounding 94-142 does. Fi- 
nally* 94-142 exists in a political context very different from that of 
Title I. The federal government led the states in compensatory educa- 
tion programs and states that have since initiated such programs 
were prompted by Title I. Compensatory education's constituency is 
stronger in Washington than it is in most states, and state-level advo- 
cates usually represent professional, not client groups. Handicapped 
education, on the other hand, had its roots in state law rather than 
federal law. Although states strengthened their handicapped educa- 
tion statutes in response to 94-142, many already had articulated at 
least some commitment to handicapped students in earlier laws. As 
we noted in Chap. 1, political support for handicapped education is as 
strong in most states as it is at the federal level. These two factors 
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combine to make handicapped education more of a state-level policy 
issue than compensatory education has ever been. 

Despite these differences, however, state level implementation of 
94-142 resembles Title I in one very important way. In their program 
activities, three of the four states in our sample stress local compli- 
ance, rather than program quality or institutional capacity. As we 
will see, this emphasis is largely dictated by federal requirements and 
their emphasis on process, rather than program substance. The need 
to make certain that previously unserved children are diagnosed and 
then provided with services also legitimately requires that SEAs 
place a major emphasis on compliance. Still, this approach has meant o 
that little attention is paid to the appropriate match between a stu- 
dent's handicapping condition and the service he or she receives. It 
also has resulted in handicapped students being mainstreamed into 
regular classrooms with little teacher preparation or training before- 
hand. 

This chapter examines these problems as part of an analysis of 94- 
142 and state programs for the handicapped. Although most of the 
chapter focuses on state-level implementation, it begins with a discus- 
sion of the federal policy context and how it influences state actions. 
In examining the state level we will analyze how the larger political 
system, particularly state political culture, constrains SEA activities 
and how factors internal to the agency, such as organizational struc- 
ture, shape SEA response to 94-142. Particular attention will be paid 
to how 94-142 has affected the relationship between SEAs and local 
districts and between special education and the rest of the SEA. 



THE FEDERAL CONTEXT 

As part of their study of 94-142 s implementation in one urban 
school district, Erwin Hargrove and his colleagues analyzed the pro- 
gram's legislative history. 1 Their discussion provides a good .sense of 
the federal context from which states have taken cues about how the 
law should be implemented. Four years after the legislation was first 
introduced, both houses of Congrej-s overwhelmingly passed 94-142 in 
1975, despite the Ford Administration's concern that the bill was 
promising more than it could realistically deliver. 2 

Besides strong Congressional support for its passage, 94-142 is also 



'Krwin C Hargrove et al . HvguUitwns and Sihtwls The Implementation of Equal 
Education for llanduapped Children. Institute for Public Policy Studies, Vanderbilt 
. University, Nashville, Tennessee, March 1981, Ch.»p 1. 

Congressional Quarterly Almanat, 1975. Congressional Quarterly Service, Wash 
ington, DC, p 656 
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notable for its precise legislative language. As Hargrove indicates, 
94-142, unlike many other education laws, ib specific enough to per- 
mit a high degree of correspondence between statutory language and 
administrative regulations. ' 

The driving force behind 94-142 was a coalition of handicapped edu- 
cation interest groups led by the Council for Exceptional Children 
(CEC) and also including the ARC, the Children's Defense Fund, and 
the American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities. These groups 
presented the legislation to Congress as an extension of civil rights 
protections to a previously neglected segment of the population. 4 
Another strong argument in the bill's favor was the belief that it 
would provide funding u states and school districts already under 
court order to serve the handicapped " Although most participants 
realized that actual appropriations would never reach the authorized 
level (40 percent of excess costs by 1982),' the assumption was that 
federal legislation would ease the state and local burden. 

In retrospect, it seems that Congress did not clearly foresee the 
consequences of its actions. Packaged as a civil rights measure, 94- 
i42 had no organized opponents and few members of Congress wished 
to be m the position of appearing to deny basic civil rights to the 
handicapped As Hargrove and his colleagues note, members of Con- 
gress viewed 94-142 as non-zero-sum legislation which conferred a 
benefit on one group without hurting any other group." However, the 
scope and specificity of the legislation, coupled with fiscal 
retrenchment, has meant that gains for the handicapped often come 
at the expense of educational services for other groups. 

Another interesting aspect of 94-142 is its emphasis on process 
rather than the substance of handicapped education, one obvious rea- 
son being its initial formulation as civil rights legislation. Despite the 
law's specificity, emphasis was placed on equal access and due pro- 

41 a rg rove et al . p 218 

'Ibid . p 18. and John C Pittenger and . ,ier KunlofT. "Educating the Handicapped 
Reforming a Radical Law." The Publu Interest. No t>6, Winter 1982. pp 72. 75 

At the time 94 M~ vsa»*> enacted, the must significant judicial decisions in the area 
of handicapped education were Pvnnnylainia Assault tun fur Retarded Children tPARC) 
< Penn^yUanta in 1971. and MdLs i Board of Education in 1972 Both these decisions 
required that an appropriate education be provided all children regardless of mental. 
ph>sical. or emotional handicap In addition, the PARC consent decree was largely 
based on model legislation developed by CEC and now embodied in 94-142 

''Part B. Sec 61 1 of 94-142 authorizes federal grants as a percentage of the average 
national per pupil expenditure This allocation formula was used because, at the time 
94 142 was enacted, adequate data did not exist on the costs of special education The 
best estimate wa» that, on average, educating a handicapped student costs twice as 
much ^ educating a nonhandicapped one Hence iverage per pupil expenditure was 
made a roxv for excess cost. 

7 Hargrovo et al , p 218 
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cess, rather than on the services tu be delivered. Another important 
reason for this emphasis was the scanty knowledge about effective 
education for the handicapped at the time 94-142 wa§ enacted. For 
example, much of the research on TMR students had been conducted 
in highly structured university settings, so its broad applicability in 
public school classrooms was largely unknown. Research on mildly- 
handicapped students showed little educational effectiveness for those 
in special classes, but the social consequences for students in these 
classes were more positive than for those mainstreamed into regular 
classrooms. Yet this lack of consensus about how to educate the mild- 
ly retarded was rarely acknowledged during Congressional hearings 
on 94-142. The argument for a least-restrictive environment, regard- 
less of handicapping condition, was based not on educational effective- 
ness but on the traditional civil rights position that "separate is not 
equal." Thus, Hargrove and his colleagues conclude: 

The legislative history of P L 94-142 indicates that the law was. 
viewed as an important symbol by its supporters, representing a na- 
tional commitment to the constitutional rights of handicapped chil- 
dren There is, however, a great deal of uncertainty regarding the 
educational theory and practice necessary to deliver on this commit- 
ment The issues of implementation arising from this uncertain t\ 
were addressed primarily by resorting to administrative and proce- 
dural requirements This necessarilv entails a federal role that em- 
phasizes uniform compliance There is little guidance in the 
legislative record un questions of organizational change and effective 
service delivery, especially in regular public schools. s 

In sum, as states looked to the federal government for cues about 
how to implement 94-142, they saw four major factors shaping their 
actions. First, unlike the earlier ESEA Title I legislation, the statuto- 
ry language of 94-142 is clear in its intent and quite precise in its 
language. Although states would later find phrases such as "related 
services" difficult to interpret, they realized that Congress assumed a 
fairly uniform compliance standard could be achieved nationally. 
Hence, states saw little flexibility in how they implemented require- 
ments for individualized education programs (IEPs), due process, and 
state monitoring responsibilities. 

A second fact that states had to face was that 94-142 is both a 
grant-in-aid program and a civil rights statute. Consequently, they 
had to expect directives and compliance monitoring from both EDs 
Office of Special Education <OSE) and the Office of Civil Rights 
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'OCR' 1 ' The inability uf these tvo agencies to coordinate their own 
activities until quite recentlv has meant that state implementation 
and enforcement processes have been further complicated. 1 " 

Third, states also recognized that the impetus for 94-142 came from 
client groups, not from the service providers like themselves who 
would ultimatel} be charged with implementing the program. From 
the state perspective, this implied that client groups would continue 
to pld> a major role in the implementation process at both the fedeial 
and state levels. In practice, it would mean that federal compliance 
standards would be more rigorous than if provider organizations w^re 
the primary reference group for OSE and OCR. It would also mean 
that state advisory councils would be more active in program im- 
plementationthan is usually the case 

Finally, 94-142, coupled with the requirements of Sec. 504 and vari- 
ous judicial mandates, meant that states needed to bring their own 
laws into conformitv with the federal law. In addition, the configura- 
tion of federal mandates necessitated significant new state spending 
for handicapped education, regardless of federal funding levels. 

Perhap-, more than any other federal education law, 94-142 con- 
vened vei > clear and strong signals to the states. It had to be taken 
seriously the federal government expected faithful implementation 
a» defined bv a set of compliance standards, and regardless of their 
traditional relationships with local districts, SEAs needed to move 
districts in a major new direction. 

The next section describes state-level implementation of 94-142 and 
discusses similarities and differences among our four sample states. 
We then assess the significance of various state and federal factors in 
explaining the implementation outcomes we observed 



STATE-LEVEL IMPLEMENTATION 

The four states in our sample differ in the proportion of students 
classified as handicapped and in the ratio of state to federal funding 
for handicapped education. At the same time, many SEA activities in 
handicapped education are quite uniform from state to state, and all 
four share similar problems in their relationship with the federal gov- 
ernment. Despite the overwhelming influence of federal mandates, 

*OSK tnti >mie been reorganized and i^ now called the Special Education Program 
'SEP' How ver. -ante it wa*, known da OSE at the time of uur fieldwork, we refer to it 
as such 

10 For «•> discussion uf these issues see Council of Chief State School Officers. Poluy 
Statement on Implementing 94 142, August 1980, and Ed la at ion Daily. October 29. 
1980, p 3 
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however, some SEA special education activities are consistent with 
the larger political culture and the agency's traditional relationship 
with local .districts. This is particularly evident in the way SEAs ap- 
proach their monitoring responsibilities and in how they allocate 94- 
142*discretionary funds. 

All except State D had a state law mandating educational services 
for handicapped children prior to the passage of 94-142. However, 
none of these state laws required IEPs or included due process re- 
quirements as strong as those in 94-142. State D provided support for 
the education of children with some handicapping conditions, but not 
others. In fact, as late as 1969, TMR students could be excluded from 
local schools under State D law. Despite varying levels of prior com- 
mitment to handicapped education, then, all four states in our sample 
had to revise their state laws in response to 94-142. Presently, these 
laws are quite similar and are at least as comprehensive as 94-142, 
with some provisions even stronger than those in the federal law. 

During the Congressional hearings prior to the passage of 94-142, 
OSE officials estimated that 12 percent of the nation's school-age chil- 
dren needed some type of special education. This figure was then in- 
cluded in the 94-142 legislation as an upper limit on the proportion of 
students who can be counted eligible for 94-142 funds. 11 In practice, 
however, the 12 percent figure has become a goal that states are 
expected to approach in their own child-counts. There is now 
considerable evidence that 12 percent may be an overestimation of 
actual incidence rates, an 1 even such advocacy groups as CEC are no 
longer pressing this goal. 1 - Still, states believe they must defend or 
explain their own incidence rates since so few approach 12 percent. As 
of the 1979-80 school year, the states in our sample provided 
handicapped education services to the following proportions of 
students: 13 

State A, 06.3 percent 
State B, 08.6 percent 
State C, 11.7 percent 
State D, 08.8 percent. 

State As incidence rate is lower than the others because it chose to 
serve learning disabled (LD) students under the state s compensatory 



n FL 94-142. Sec 611iaH5HAHn 

^Geoffrey O'Gara, "Where are the Children 0 The New Data Game at HEW." The 
Washington Monthly, Vol 11. No 4, June 1979, p. 37 

n These percentages represent the total number of students identified as hand 
icapped and reported in the states' 1980 94-142 state plan, divided by total elementary 
and secondary enrollment Since State D did not include such data in its state plan, the 
infurmation was obtained during personal interviews with the SEA specia education 
staff. 
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education program. The state argued that LD students receive basi- 
cally the same services as compensatory education students, and ac- 
knowledger' that classifying them as handicapped would increase 
state costs since handicapped students are weighted more heavily in 
the state aid formula. The state also argued that 94-142's due process 
requirements would greatly increase state and local costs if LD stu- 
dents were reclassified, particularly since almost 25 percent of the 
handicapped students in the state's largest city are learning disabled. 
Parent groups did not accept this argument id filed suit against the 
state. State A is now under court order to reclassify its LD students as 
handicapped. The state's incidence rate therefore will increase consid- 
erably as these students are given IEPs and placed in special educa- 
tion programs. 

Our four states also illustrate various approaches to state funding 
for handicapped education. State A weights its student aid formula so 
that LEAs receive 2.7 times the regular student allotment for each 
handicapped student they se r ve. State B also weights its student aid 
formula at about 1.75 for handicapped students. State Cs formula is 
cost-based and districts are reimbursed on a prior-year basis through 
six separate categorical programs. Districts receive funding for a cer- 
tain proportion of the teacher salary, transportation, and nonpublic 
tuition costs incurred in educating handicapped students State D 
pays 30 percent of the average excess cost for handicapped students 
and also funds regional education programs for the deaf, blind, and 
low-incidence handicapped. In terms of the amount of state funds 
spent per handicapped pupil served, State A is the highest of the four 
and ranks above the national average, States B and C are just at the 
national average. State D is among the lowest five states. M 

Table 5.1 indicates the proportion of state; and federal funds spent 
by each of the four states in 1979. Again it shows a range of state 
effort 



SEA Program Activities 

P L 94-142 requires tnat SEAs prepare a state program plan every 
three years, rev lew child-counts and allocate funds to districts accord- 
ingly establish and maintain due process procedures, monitor local 
districts to ensure compliance with federal regulations, and provide 
technical assistance to local districts. These federal requirements con- 



u AUan Odden and C Kunt McGuirc. fanaming Kilutatumal Semees for Special 
Population* The State ami Federal Holes, Working Paper Nu 28. Kduiatum Finance 
Center. Education Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado. May 1. 1980. p T>1 
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Table 5.1 

Proportional Distribution of Federal and State Funding 
for Handicapped Education, 1979-80 



Percent of Total Federal and State Spending 



Federal Allocation 
State (94-142, Part B Grant) C State Appropriation 



A 13.2 86.8 

B 10.6 89.4 

C 25.6 74.4 

D 29.1 70.9 



SOURCL: C. Kent McGuire, Ziate u>* * F^Jjavai Fi\ j2U/',tf 
*,r z^ncKiaiy 'Seaonaary Zoa^ol Jtudc>>is J^^^iil 
Ue^xz 3 Education Commission of the States, Denver, 
Colorado, May 1981, pp. 16-17. 

"This grant accounts for over 70 percent of federal 
spending for handicapped education, but other federal 
programs also provide funds. These include 'Jitle I 
state-agency handicapped grants, the Title IV-C and 
vocational education set-asides, and other provision* 
of 94-142 that provide funds for personnel development, 
regional centers, and early childhood education. 



stitute the minimal set of activities that SEAs are expected to perform 
in implementing 94-142 and related state and federal programs. If an 
SEA chooses, however, it can go much further. For e<ample, its tech- 
nical assistance can extend beyond informing local districts about 
their responsibilities under 94-142 to questions of effective service 
delivery. An SEA can also take the lead in shaping handicapped edu- 
cation policy, especially if its division of special education establishes 
a good working relationship with the state legislature and the gover- 
nor's office. As we will see, some SEAs, largely because of factors 
beyond their control, play a minimal role in handicapped education, 
while others define their responsibilities quite broadly. 

State Program Regulations. All four states have taken the posi- 
tion that since 94-142 is so specific in its requirements, the SEA 
should not burden local districts with further state regulations 
Nonetheless, each state has impose^ 3t least one other major regula- 
tion and some have imposed several that shape and constrain local 
district behavior. Tries* 1 regulations are one way the states can 
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express their own individual needs and priorities, despite the homoge- 
nizing effect of federal program regulations. 

As part of their teacher certification responsibilities, all four states 
require that those teaching or delivering specialized services to hand- 
icapped students (e.g., speech«*therapy) be credentialed in special edu- 
cation. In this area, then, state regulations exceed those o f 94-142, 
which does not deal with the issue of teacher qualifications. Three of 
the four states have imposed other regulations on local districts 
well. State A has established class-size limits for handicapped educa- 
tion, and its requirements for members of local committees on the 
handicapped are more precise than the federal ones. State B has 
established class-size limits for special education classes. 

State B is also one of the few states to mandate special services for 
gifted and talented students along the same lines as for handicapped 
students. For example, it requires an IEP for gifted and talented stu- 
dents and is currently spending more on gifted education than any 
other state in the nation. State B s mandate is a response to two politi- 
cal factors. Interest groups representing gifted students constitute a 
well-organized lobb> in State B; and both the legislature and the SEA 
see the gifted program as a way to expand political support for all 
special education and thus make it politically easier to allocate in- 
creased funds for handicapped education. 

The major regulation that State C imposes beyond the federal ones 
is a requirement that local districts spend 10 percent of their 94-142 
grant on teacher inservice training. Local districts must develop a 
plan for inservice training that includes a needs assessment, proce- 
dures for providing such training, and a method for evaluating inser- 
vice activities. State C is thereby responding to one of the mot>t press- 
ing needs in handicapped education: preparing regular classroom 
teachers for dealing with handicapped students. As we will see in 
subsequent sections, the lack of this training is a major implementa- 
tion gap in all four states. State Cs SEA has also decided that a dis- 
trict set-aside, rather than SEA provision of such training, is more 
consistent with its organizational role. The special education division 
in State Cs SEA defines its responsibilities as primarily policy devel- 
opment (designing legislative proposals, regulation writing) and regu- 
lation I reviewing local applications, district monitoring). In the 
division s view, it is more effective for the SEA to provide information 
about inservice resources, and for the regional service teams to broker 
such resources, than it is to provide inservice workshops and similar 
services directly to local districts. 

State Program Plan. As a condition for receiving 94-142 funds, 
each state must submit a plan to the federal government outlining 
how it will administer the program and how 94-142 goals will be met 
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<eg, implement^ ne hast-restrictive-environment provision and 
maintaining a comprenensive system of personnel development). As 
of FY 1981, this plan must be submitted once every three years. In 
her study of state-level implementation of 94-142, Margaret Thomas 
reported that the delays states had experienced in plan approval dur- 
ing the first few years of the program have now largely disappeared. 15 
For the most part, this .3 also true for our sample. States now view 
plan development as fairly routine, and SEA staff are able to 
incorporate material from previous years' plans merely by updating 
it 

Still, some problems remain. One state complained that it had four 
federal state-plan officers in three years. This situation is further ex- 
acerbated because the state-plan officer is not a member of the federal 
compliance team that visits the state and monitors adherence to 94- 
142 requirements. 10 

Approval of State C's most recent plan was delayed several months 
because the federal government contended that the financial arrange- 
ments for students placed in private facilities violated the notion of a 
"free" education However, jurisdiction over such matters in State C 
rests with an interagency board, not solely with the SEA. Conse- 
quently, the SEA was not in a position to modify these procedures to 
bring them into conformity with federal regulations. G-'y after sev- 
eral months of negotiations and the intervention of the governors 
office could the SEA meet the federal government's requirements. 
This is a particularly clear example ' where SEA authority is insuffi- 
cient to meet 94-142 mandates. In .... case of State C, there was suffi- 
cient interagency cooperation to achieve compliance, but 94-142 
assumes a level of interagenc> cooperation that often does not exist in 
many states. 

Despite more timely approval of state plans, respondents com- 
plained that i 1 .? purpose of the plans is not well defined and that OSE 
mistakenly uses the plans as compliance documents. Representatives 
from all our sample states, except State D, recently participated in 
drafting a Council of Chief State School Officers' policy statement on 
94-142 They recommended that the state plan be viewed as evidence 
of state commitment to 94-142 and an outline of procedures for meet- 
ing program goals, but should not be used to substantiate current- 
year compliance, particularly by local districts. 17 Respondents argued 
that the state plan is really a planning document that the state can 
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use as a guide in its implementation efforts. At the same time, the 
state should be free to change its procedures if a better way is found to 
complete an activity, such as identification of handicapped children. 
Respondents also suggested that if the state plan itself complies with 
federal objectives, then the states should receive 94-142 funds. In this 
way, the state and all its LEAs will no* be at the mercy of any local 
districts that may be out or compliance. In summary, the task of 
preparing the state plan is fairly routine for our sample states, but the 
functions the plan is designed to serve are still unclear. 

Monitoring Local Districts. SEAs are expected to monitor local 
districts once every three years to assure their compliance with 94- 
142 requirements. Probably more than any other mandate except the 
basic one ,o provide an education for all handicapped children, this 
federal monitoring requirement has most constrained SEA activities. 
In fact, in State B it has seriously distorted the agency's traditional 
mission, and in State D the requirement has overwhelmed SEA staff 
capacity 

Given 94-142's emphasis on the process instead of the substance of 
handicapped education, state monitoring visits largely consist of 
reviewing local district procedures, but not actual program content. 
SEA staff check to see that IEP* are completed correctly and are on 
file for each identified child, .hat parental participation is adequate, 
and that student records are confidential. Basically, in their monitor- 
ing activities, SEAs are trying to hold local districts accountable for 
what the SEAs will, ip turn, be held accountable by OSE. ,H Therefore, 
SEAs emphasize correct procedures rather than such issues as the 
appropriate match between diagnosis and the educational services a 
handicapped student receives. 

Heavy monitoring responsibilities are most consistent with the tra- 
ditional organizational role of State A's SEA The SEA historically 
has .imposed precise requirements on lo al districts, and State A dis- 
tricts aie accustomed to being held accountable to these standards 
Consequently 94-142 monitoring is not a major departure for State A 
Approximately 70 percent of the SEA's special education staff is en- 
gaged in full-time monitoring. Monitoring visits are thorough, with 
approximately one month of staff time allowed for each school district 
visited. This month includes time for SEA preparation, the actual 
visit, a written report, and negotiations with the district on a compli- 
ance timeline. In addition to school district monitoring, the SEA also 
checks all state institutions housing handicapped children, private in- 
stitutions with such students, and all the states intermediate units 
(allowing up to six months of staff time to review IU activities) State 
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A informally withheld 94- U2 funds from the state's largest city last 
year to try to force it to sp^ed up the placement of students identified 
as handicapped Asia? fro.n the placement backlog in urban areas and 
the problem of identifying learning disabled (LD) students mentioned 
previously, most districts in State A are in substantial compliance 
with 94-142s procedural mandates. However, as we will see in the 
next section, the state's emphasis on monitoring and compliance has 
come largely at the expense of needed technical assistance. 

If State B were not constrained by federal guidelines, it would 
monitor only those districts from which the SEA has received paren- 
tal complaints F.esently, less than 10 percent of the states LEAs 
have had such complaints filed against them. Heavy monitoring runs 
counter to the SEA's traditional role and is done reluctantly. Of the 70 
professionals in the division of special education, only four monitor 
districts on a full-time basis. Over half of the special education staff 
are engaged in full-time technical assistance activities. However, be- 
cause only half the districts in State B had been monitored as of last 
year, technical assistance staff are required to undertake some moni- 
toring responsibilities Their visits are organized so that they do not 
monitor the same districts for which they provide technical assis- 
tance Client groups in State B complain that because the SEA deem- 
phasizes monitoring, local districts are not as compliant as they ought 
to he Currently, the major compliance problems in State B have to do 
with the provision of adequate services in rural areas, a disproportion- 
ate number of black students in educable mentally handicapped 
iEMH) classes, and a corresponding preponderance of white students 
in LD classes However, State B's SEA has chosen to address these 
problems through increased technical assistance rather than more in- 
tensive monitoring The state h«s never withheld 94-142 funds from a 
local district and is unlikely to do so in the future. The director of 
technical assistance noted that the division director would require 
SEA staff to live in a district for several months to help correct its 
problems before he would withhold funds 

State- C s approach to 94-142 monitoring resembles State As. About 
70 percent of its special education staff spend their time on local dis- 
trict monitoring and other aspects of compliance, such as 'ocal plan 
review The SEA has also withheld 94-142 funds from two district 
consortia for several months to force their compliance with program 
mandates, although such actions run counter to State Cs strong local 
control ethos and to the SEAs emphasis on technical assistance. The 
director of special education is committed to a strong regulatory ap- 
proach, however, and has the backing of handicapped education client 
groups The result is that federal program requirements, in concert 
with strong state leadership, make handicapped education unique 
among State Cs SEA programs. 
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State D illustrates the effect of treating all states uniformly in fed- 
eral regulations. State Ds division of special education has only 9 5 
professionals on staff, who must monitor about 100 local districts each 
year. This contrasts with State B, where fewer than 50 districts have 
to be monitored with seven times the professional staff. Obviously, 
with a much larger student population, State B has many more hand- 
icapped students and thus, in one sense, a heavier workload than 
State D. But State D, with far fewer staff resources, must prepare a 
sr e plan and monitor local districts on the same timetable as larger 
sU ^-requirements that have been almost paralyzing. Initially, the 
SEA contracted with a research center at the state university to un- 
dertake local monitoring responsibilities. 1 * However, the state paid 
for these services out of its 94-142 discretionary funds and this year 
the federal government ruled that such activities must be funded from 
the 5 percent state administrative set-aside. Because the SEA could 
not afford such a change, all the special education staff, including the 
director, are now engaged in almost full-time monitoring Not only 
must the staff monitor 100 districts each year, but their visits need to 
be scheduled t>o that travel to rural, mountainous parts of the state is 
completed before the winter snowfall makes the area impassable. For 
State D, then, the result of this federal requirement is an 
overburdened t>taff that can only treat local monitoring like a 
* bookkeeping procedure. As one staff member described the 
monitor ing process, "Its a paper and pencil job on paper and pencils " 
Besides reduced staff morale, the overall effect has been to decrease 
seriously, if not entirely eliminate, SEA technical assistance to local 
districts. 

Clearly, monitoring is necessary if the service mandates of 94-142 
are to be met There i> sufficient evidence to indicate that some local 
districts might refuse to ser^e thp low-incidence handicapped or the 
severely mentally retarded if federal requirements were weakened or 
stale monitoring minimized. But the experience of our sample states 
suggests that major trade-offs can result, particularly when SEA ta- 
pacitv is seriously strained by federal monitoring requirements 

Technical Assistance. Local districts need various kinds of assis- 
tance in implementing 94-142. vVe have already mentioned inservice 
training for regular classroom teachers. Other needs include assis- 



14> rhe monitoring team* were composed of graduate students, and several prob 
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tance in identifying certain handicapping conditions, particularly 
those for which diagnostic criteria are not well established (e.g., some 
learning disabilities); ways to inform parents and encourage their 
participation in the IEP process; and the provision of educational and 
related services to the low-incidence and severely handicapped. All 
four of our states provide some type of technical assistance to local 
districts, with funds coming from the discretionary portion of the 
state's 94-142 VI-B funds, from VI-D grants, and from state sources. 
State B delivers technical assistance directly, the other three states 
fund intermediate units or outside agencies such as postsecondary in- 
stitutions to perform these tasks. 

With perhaps the exception of State B, however, the states in our 
sample are much more effective in monitoring than they are in de- 
livering technical assistance. This imbalance is largely due to the fed- 
eral emphasis on regulation and compliance, but is also an artifact of 
94-142 s natural development as a federal program. In the first five or 
six years of any program, we would expect to find staff absorbed in 
institutionalizing compliance and reporting mechanisms, with lesser 
attention to program substance. Even in that period, however, techni- 
cal assistance is necessary. As one official in State B asked rhetorical- 
ly, "What are you going to do after you find noncompliance?" Clearly, 
the state has an obligation from the outset to provide local districts 
with the resources they need to achieve compliance. The SEA task, 
then, is to find some way to provide at least a modicum of technical 
assistance in the midst of its monitoring responsibilities. All four of 
our states have confronted this dilemma, some more successfully than 
others. 

State As major inservice effort is implemented through a network 
of regional and local training centers, many of which operate as part 
of the state's intermediate unit structure. These centers lend resource 
materials to teachers and parents and also run training workshops for 
local boards of education, parents, administrators, and classroom 
teachers Workshops for teachers are often held in the evening and 
are quite comprehensive, usually meeting for several hours each week 
for 10 to 15 weeks Outside experts discuss various handicapping con- 
ditions and how children with such disabilities can be mainstreamed 
into regular classrooms. General topics such as working with poor 
readers, motor development, and arts education are also covered. The 
workshops are free to teachers, but they are not paid for attending. 
Unfortunately, these training sessions are but a drop in the bucket. 
Four years after 94-142 s implementation, less than 2 percent of State 
A's teachers have attended such workshops. Less comprehensive 
training has also been provided to school board members and local 
committees on the handicapped. Over half the local boards in State A 
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have had some of their members briefed on state and federal hand- 
icapped education laws and their requirements. About one-third of the 
committees on the handicapped have received some training on due 
process procedures. The SEA has also prepared a series of booklets for 
teachers, parents, school board members, and committees on the 
handicapped. These booklets are clearly written, and the one for par- 
ents is printed in several languages. SEA staff, intermediate units, 
and various parent advocacy groups have distributed the booklets 
throughout the state. 

SEA monitoring staffalso provide some limited technical assistance 
in the course of their local district visits. For example, if a district s 
IEP form is not particularly good, they ask if the district would like to 
see forms designed by other districts. On a very limited bssis, moni- 
toring staffalso provide inservice training on topics that are directly 
related to monitoring (e.g., diagnostic testing) 

The technical assistance provided in State A is mostly effective, but 
clearly not enough of it is provided. The state has committed a large 
proportion of its discretionary funds to preschool projects run by LEAs 
and to special aid for the state's largest cities. Both of these purposes 
are current state priorities and are consistent with federal legislative 
and judicial mandates, consequently, more money for training is un- 
likely to come at the expense of these competing priorities. One alter- 
native is to sponsor less comprehensive teacher workshops so that 
more teachers can be reached initially. There are obvious drawbacks 
to such an approach, but it may be the most feasible one until a 
majority of the state's teachers are familiar with the basic practices 
required by 94-142. Another alternative for State A is to spend less of 
its 94-142 administrative monies on monitoring activities and more 
on technical assistance. While less freq v+ district visits are not an 
option under federal guidelines, less thoro ^h ones are Monitoring 
staff report that with a few major exceptions, most districts have met 
minimal requirements, so a shift from monitoring to more technical 
assistance may be a natural progression for State A. 

State B's technical assistance is deliverer directly by two types of 
SEA staff: 13 specialists in specific handicapping conditions who work 
out of the SEAs central headquarters, and about 30 generalists who 
operate out of the state's regional offices. Central office staff visit 
about 70 percent of the state's school districts each year to help them 
identify handicapped children, write IEPs, and conduct inservice 
workshops. State funds pay substitutes' salaries and participant trav- 
el expenses. The workshops last one and a half to three days, and deal 
with identification of handicapped children and how to teach them in 
regular classrooms. Using state funds, the SEA held 21 such work- 
shops this past academic year and will hold several more summer 
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workshops paid for with federal funds With this strategy about 10 
percent of the state s classroom teachers have participated since 94- 
142's initial implementation. 

In response to pressure from State B's ACLD chapter, SEA staff are 
also sponsoring nine, workshops for parents of LD children. In the 
past, similar workshops have been held for parents of children with 
other types of handicapping conditions. 

In addition to the technical assistance provided by the central office 
staff, three to five staff in each of State Bs regional offices regularly 
provide assistance in handicapped education to local districts. These 
staff primarily respond to district requests — often for help in prepar- 
ing an individual IEP or locating appropriate services for a child. Re- 
gional staff also specialize, for example, one member might work with 
special education teachers and another on materials development. 
The entire regional staff also provides both formal and informal inser- 
vice workshops on an as-needed basis to local districts — assistance 
that is particularly important in the rural areas of State B. There, 
districts often lack the staff expertise to diagnose some handicapping 
conditions and then provide appropriate services. Consequently, they 
need SEA staff either to assist them directly or to link them with 
available resources. Regional center staff consume the bulk of State 
B's discretionary 94-142 funds. 20 

State B's system of technical assistance in handicapped education 
reflects the SEA's overall priority in this area. Because such an em- 
phasis rreans that monitoring has been downplayed, it is possible that 
compliance is less extensive than in our other sample states, on the 
other hand, through its technical assistance State B may be able to 
bring districts into compliance faster than other states where the re- 
sources to remedy district violations are less widely available. 

State C's technical assistance comes largely through the mandated 
LEA set-aside for inservice training and from five staff members who 
are now assigned to the SEA's regional service teams. The only direct 
training the SEA provides is on the low-incidence handicapped, al- 
though it contracts with other institutions such as colleges and uni- 
versities for some inservice training. 1 ' However, the SEA does help 
local districts identify training resources and then monitors LEAs to 
make certain that they provide inservice activities m accordance with 
the plan they submit to the SEA 
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Because handiCc.pp' d education staff were not added to the regional 
service teams until November 1980. it is too soon to assess their im- 
pact. However, their announced purpose addresses one of the major 
problems in 94-142 program administration, following up on districts 
that are found out of compliance with federal and state requirements. 
Regional service staff will now be able to focus on these districts and 
help them remedy violations before follow-up monitoring occurs. In 
addition, with an explicit handicapped education component on re- 
gional service teams, districts will become accustomed to requesting 
this type of assistance from SEA technical assistance staff. 

The extent of technical assistance in handicapped education avail- 
able from State C is less than that provided in either State A or B. 
With the addition of the regional service team staff, however, that 
capacity I* now increasing. State C's overall strategy is also consistent 
with the state's strong local control ethos. Districts are required to 
provide teacher inservice. but have the option of providing it in what- 
ever manner they feel is most appropriate In addition, such an ap- 
proach is likely to reach more teachers if districts implement 
inservice training concerning handicapped students as part of their 
overall inservice agenda 

As part of its required comprehensive plan for personnel develop- 
ment. State D spjnds about 20 percent of its discretionary Vl-B funds 
on teacher training The SEA does not provide this service direct!}, 
but rather issues requests for proposals (RFPs) to such organizations 
as school districts intermediate units, and postsecondary institutions. 
Inservice training is thus provided by these institutions on a competi- 
tive basis. Workshops have been held for surrogate parents, hearing 
officers, school administrators, and school nurses*. 

State D is also in the third year of a Vi-D grant that has been used 
to train about 6U teachers for several weeks each summer These 
teachers receive updated training regularly throughout the school 
year and are then expected to conduct similar workshops in their own 
districts. This is an efficient way to approach inservice training, since 
the SEA lacks the resources to deliver these services directly or the 
authority to mandate that local districts provide such training them- 
selves. Of course, the SEA must still rely on LEAs to pay substitutes' 
salaries while teachers attend the worktops and to sponsor the local 
workshops directed by the state-trained teachers. This training also 
will no longer be provided once State D's VI-D grant ends. 

A recent survey of over 700 teachers in State D's largest metropoli- 
tan area found that 40 percent of the elementary teachers and 57 
percent of the secondarv teachers had received no training at all on 
implementing 94-142 About one-third of the tlementar> teachers and 
over two-thirds of the secondarv teachers felt they were unprepared to 
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- identify children who may qualify for services under 94-142. A much 
larger proportion (over 75 percent on borne items > felt unprepared to 
use an IEP as an instructional guide, to interpret diagnostic informa- 
tion about handicapped children, or even to assist in preparing an 
IEP 22 Like the other states in our sample, State D has huge unmet 
teacher training needs. 

The fixed costs of complying with 94-142 requirements mean that 
State D can provide only cursory technical assistance. On the other 
hand, the state's intermediate units constitute an alternative struc- 
ture for delivering such services However, the SEA has no control 
over these units and thu scope and quality of their services vary 
greatly Some intermediate units provide a full range of services for 
every handicapping condition, including diagnosis and testing, re- 
lated services 3uch as speech therapy, special classrooms in local dis- 
trict schools, and teacher inservice. Other units, however, provide just 
a few services for only three or four handicapping conditions. There- 
fore, unless State D establishes a uniform network of intermediate 
units, these institutions are an unreliable source of technical assis- 
tance in handicapped education. 

Since so many of State D s LEAs are small, '' the SEA also provides 
another form of technical assistance by funding 23 regional programs 
for students with different handicapping conditions (blindness, 
dea ss t autism, neurological handicaps, and severe multiple 
handicaps) These programs consume about 60 percent of the states 
discretionary VI-B grant. 

Like our other sample states. State D has issued several informa- 
tional papers for local school districts,- 1 but these papers are mute 
technical and less readable than those developed bv the other s-ample 
states They were designed primarily for district administrators and 
are of little use to parents and classroom teachers. 

In sum, all the states in our sample recognize the importance of 
technical assistance, particularly in preparing regular classroom 
teachers for their new responsibilities. Yet. a vast majority of the 
teachers in all four states have not been adequately briefed on 94-142 

—This survev was lomhuted bv a hIiooI district consortium m the metropolitan 
area 
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requirements and their implications for classroom practice. Only 
State B has sufficient SEA staff available to pro/ide technical assis- 
tance on an ongoing basis and in response to specific district needs 
State Cs required LEA set-aside and State Ds attempt to tram teach- 
ers who can then train colleagues in their own districts are both good 
ideas and are consistent with each state's political culture. But the 
imbalance between monitoring and technical assistance is unlikely to 
be redressed until the states perceive that the federal government and 
handicapped education groups are willing to accept such a change 

Policy Leadership. Beyond fulfilling their mandated responsibili- 
ties, SEA divisions of special education can also take the lead in ar- 
ticulating distinct policy positions and serving as a focal point for 
other actors interested in influencing handicapped education policy 
Above all, SEA directors of special education can attempt to shape 
their own programs, at least partly independent of federal require- 
ments. Three of the four SEAs in our sample do this in varying de- 
grees. The director of special education in State A is a lawyer who 
previ0Ui>l> worked for one of the states most influential politicians. 
The director is a strong, articulate leader who enjoys the unqualified 
support of the CSSO. He has very clear ideas on how handicapped 
education >hould be managed. and what should be expected of local 
districts Client groups in State A are somewhat distrustful of him, 
however, and label him politically ambitious. At the same time, they 
acknowledge that he has helped make handicapped education politi- 
cally visible in State A. 

His counterpart in State B is much more low-key, but SEA staffand 
client groups alike characterize him as effective and responsive To- 
gether with the CSSO and his deputy, the special education director 
has been particularlv effective in obtaining increased funding from 
the legislature for handicapped education Even when client groups 
ha\e disagreed with him, they have found him responsive and willing 
to compromise. The directors in both State A and State B have set a 
definite ti ne for their programs and each has done more than merely 
react to federal mandates. 

The directors in States C and D are less visible, even to hand- 
icapped education constituents. However, the director in State C 
work& closely with the coalition of handicapped education groups and 
regularl> joins them in lobbying the legislature for increased hand- 
icapped education funding. Until recently, he had successfully kept all 
hit* administrative funds within the special education division despite 
its obvious links with other parts of the agency In this way he was 
able to maintain a more regulatory focus in handicapped education 
than the rest of the SEA has. As we will see in the next section, the 
directors autonomy has somewhat diminished with the coming of a 
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new CSSO The subsequent addition of five 94-142-funded positions to 
the regional service teams has given the program less of a regulatory 
focus. 

SEA leadership of handicapped education in State D can only be 
characterized as weak. The director of special educations presenta- 
tions before the legislature are lukewarm at best and he has never 
made a strong case for increased funding. In fact, the chairman of one 
legislative finance committee noted that the director of special educa- 
tion will not even appear before the legislature unless that body re- 
quests it. Given this leadership vacuum, client groups and 
sympathetic legislators must shape handicapped education policy 
without SEA participation. As a result, the SEA's behavior is entirely 
reactive, not only to federal mandates but also to state policy. 

Clearly, it is easier for the directors in State A and State B to act as 
policy leaders. The political environment supports such a role and 
local districts expect state-level leadership. Although the State C di- 
rector may be absolutely less influential than his State A and State B 
counterparts, his ability to shape a strongly regulatory program, de- 
spite the state's political culture, indicates his relative strength as a 
policy leader It would be difficult for the director in State D to play 
any but a passive role in program administration. A nonsupportive 
political environment and few organizational resources have meant 
that policy leadership in State D rests outside the SEA. 



Program Coordination Within the SEA 

In examining the implementation of handicapped education pro- 
grams, we need to look not only at what an SEA does, but also at how 
it does it Coordination between state and federal programs and with 
other agency activities is a critical aspect of an SEA's implementation 
strategy Unlike compensatory education, state and federal hand- 
icapped education programs essentially operate as one program in all 
our four sample states. This coordination occurs because state laws 
now conform with the federal one and both programs serve the same 
students Hence, monitoring and funding decisions can be handled in 
a coordinated fashion State funds are allocated using the same child- 
count used in the combined 94-142 and 89-313 (Title I funds for hand- 
icapped children residing in state institutions) programs. Districts, 
can outline how they will use federal and state monies in a single plan % 
and then combine funds from both sources to operate a single local 
program. 

Tho only major problem in coordinating state and federal programs 
that we observed exists in State C. Since 94-142 funds are forward- 
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funded and state support is reimbursed on a prior-year basis, local 
districts cannot use a single funding application. Not only does State 
Cs system require separate claim forms for state and federal funds, 
but also districts must submit multiple claim forms for state funds 
because different cost and student categories are authorized in sepa- 
rate categorical programs. 

Despite program coordination within handicapped education, our 
sample states differ in the extent to which they coordinate hand- 
icapped education with other SEA activities. As might be expected 
from the discussion thus far, the special education divisions in State A 
and State B are fairly well integrated into the larger SEA. Like other 
federal programs in State C, handicapped education is isolated from 
the SEA's state-initiated activities. Since the entire State D SEA is 
basically a loose confederation of programs, it is not surprising that 
handicapped education is uncoordinated with other SEA activities. 

Integration of handicapped education with the larger SEA occurs in 
two related ways in State A. First, handicapped education administra- 
tive fund& are ust.u to support some staff positions outside the division 
of special education. In this group are staff from curriculum bureaus 
such a& physical education, vocational rehabilitation, and vocational 
education. A second way the special education division coordinates its 
work with other divisions is through joint activities. This strategy is 
paiticularly evident in vocational education, since a lack of such 
training for handicapped students was found to be a major weakness 
m the state's handicapped education program. Joint regional confer- 
ences were held for local special education directors and their voca- 
tional education counterparts. The two SEA divisions then collaborat- 
ed on a follow-up booklet outlining the problems involved in providing 
vocational education for the handicapped and summarizing recom- 
mendations for future action. A training package has since been de- 
veloped that can be used as part of State As regional technical 
assistance network. 

In State B coordination also occurs in two ways Special education 
staff working in the central SEA office coordinate their activities with 
Title IV-C, handicapped education, and primary reading program 
staff. Staff from these areas are involved in preparing the states 94- 
142 plan, and special education staff are similarly involved in estab- 
lishing priorities for the IV-C and vocational education handicapped 
set-asides. Special education staff also participate in monitoring these 
projects. 

A second level uf coordination occurs in State B s regional centers. 
For example, in the regional centers we visited, Title I, special educa- 
tion, and vocational education staff regularly meet together along 
with their local district counterparts. In these meetings they decide 
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who will take primary responsibility for specific groups of children 
and who will have secondary responsibility for supplementary ser- 
vices Staff also discuss how various program funds can be most effec- 
tively combined. 

In contrast with State A and State B, special education staff in 
State C have largely isolated themselves from the rest of the SEA. 
There is some coordination between special education monitoring 
staff and staff in the SEA unit that reviews district compliance with 
state regulations In fact, joint monitoring visits are conducted for 
some of the state's larger school districts. Beyond this coordination, 
however, special education staff operate quite independently. Tradi- 
tionally, special education staff did not work with the regional service 
teams, and at times made it difficult for team members to obtain in- 
formation about special education that had been requested by their 
client districts The regional service teams even held technical assis- 
tance workshops on aspects of handicapped education, yet SEA special 
education staff did not attend when invited. This situation has 
changed somewhat since the CSSO ordered the special education di- 
rector to fund five regional service positions with handicapped educa- 
tion administrative funds. Although this change should promote 
better coordination between handicapped education and other SEA 
activities, the impetus for it was fiscal, not substantive. Because 
ESEA Title V support has decreased, the regional service teams 
needed an alternative funding source. Since handicapped education is 
one of the major problems facing client districts, special education 
administrative funds were a logical alternative. Perhaps fiscal strin- 
gency will bring greater coordination to handicapped education in 
State C Until now. however, the special education division has pur- 
posely distanced itself from the SEA V emphasis on technical assis- 
tance, and instead has stressed local ino. ltonng and compliance as its 
primary role. 

Handicapped education, like the other programs administered by 
State Ds SEA, operates independently of other parts of the agency. It 
has no incentive to do otherwise, since SEA leadership does not en- 
courage cooperation or program integration. Besides, coordination 
across programs takes time, and with staff resources spread so thinly 
because of monitoring responsibilities, such coordination becomes a 
luxury. 

Since program coordination is not required or even actively encour- 
aged by the federal government, we would expect state-level factors to 
be more important in predicting the extent of SEA coordination in 
handicapped education. Only State C's situation seems not to be fully 
explained by such factors as SEA priorities and capacity. Given the 
agency's emphasis on coordinated technical assistance, we would ex- 
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pect handicapped education to be better integrated into this network. 
However, we need to remember that program coordination and a gen- 
eralist approach to technical assistance are relatively new directions 
for State C's SEA. This approach is still developing; and because fed- 
eral programs have traditionally operated independently of the rest of 
the agency, we would expect that they would be the last to change. We 
have some indication that fiscal stringency may have accelerated this 
movement toward greater coordination even in federal programs. 
Thus, even for Slate C, program coordination seems to depend more 
on state factors than on the federal context. 



Handicapped Education and the SEA's Relationship 
with Local School Districts 

We have already described our sample states' contact with local 
districts in the course of their local plan review, monitoring, and tech- 
nical assistance activities. ll One question remains, however To what 
extent has 94-142 altered the SEA's traditional relationship with 
local districts 0 When 94-142 was first implemented, a number of 
states argued that federal monitoring requirements would force SE As 
to change from a "friend" to a "policeman" in local district eyes\ Jh 
Since we collected only the most limited local-level data, we are not in 
a position to report on local district perceptions of how 94-142 has 
altered their relationship with the SEA, but all four SEAs in our 
sample report that 94-142 has strengthened their regulatory control 
over local districts. 

Even in State A, where local districts expect to be regulated by the 
SEA, 94-142 gave new meaning to the concepts of monitoring and 
compliance SEA monitoring staff report that districts responded to 
.iitial site visits with hostility and a questioning of the state's author- 
ity. Even today much of that hostility remains despite well-institu- 
tionalued monitoring procedures and substantial district compliance 

Some SEA staff in State B originally reported that 94-142 threat- 
ened to alter fundamentally the state's traditional relationship with 
local districts. The actuality proved much less serious, perhaps be- 
cause the state made a conscious effort to downplay monitoring and 
increase ife technical assistance capacity in handicapped education 

ShA* also inteivene »n local district* in their mandated role as an appeals bodv for 
parent- who are dissatisfied with the decisions of district committees on the hand- 
icapped and local hearing officers 

J Brute l) Boston. Ediuution Polu v and Me ltd m at ion of All llanduappvd Children 
Ait PL ul /-/J 1 , Institute fur Educational Leadership. Washington. DC. 1977. p 25 
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We have alreadv noted that 94-142 monitoring requirements seri- 
ously contravene the strong local control ethos in States C and D. 
Since the Title I program in State C is strongly regulatory, local dis- 
tricts probably expected a similar emphasis in 94-142. But 94-142 re- 
quirements have caused State D's SEA to be even more heavily 
regulatory than it has been in other federal programs. In sum, be- 
cause of 94-142, SEAs are now a much stronger presence in local dis- 
tricts Federal mandates in handicapped education, together with 
fiscal stringency, also mean that this new SEA presence is often 
viewed by local districts as placing unrealistic expectations on them 
without providing sufficient financial or technical assistance. 



The SEA's Relationship with the Federal Government 

SEA contact with the federal government largely occurs during 
state-plan approval, in clarifications of federal regulations, and 
through federal monitoring visits. In contrast to the diversity we ob- 
served in SEA program activities, assessment of federal-level act— 
ties was quite uniform across our four sample states. Basically .A 
staff perceive both OSE and OCR as captives of handicapped educa- 
tion chent groups Consequently, SEA staff argue, the federal govern- 
ment has been insufficiently responsive to the problems that SEAs 
and LEAs face as they implement 94-142. It was not uncn^~ion to 
hear comments like. Til bet there wasn't an educator wiu n en 
miles when the 94-142 regulations were written." Although th, bulk 
of SEA special education staff strongly support the goals of 94-x42 
and act as advocates for the handicapped within their own agencies, 
most feel the federal government is unrealistic in its expectations of 
what can be provided to handicapped students, particuIaJ with 
inadequate federal fundmg 

SEAs face some of the greatest problems in their dealings with ^he 
federal government v. hen they attempt to obtain clarification on pro- 
gram regulations and guidelines. This problem is particular^ serious 
in handicapped education because judicial rulings on such issues as 
related ^rvice> ' » g , ps>chotherapy and catheterization), year-round 
- >o!ing. and the u>e of IQ tests for student placement have not al- 

ivs beei. a distent across the country. The experience of State D is 
epical for our sample, over the past three years its SEA has asked 
OSE twelve question a about federal regulations. One of the twelve 
vva- answered verbal I v bv OSE staff. For another question, the SEA 
retei.ed a wntten response on plain paper with no signature. The 
remaining ten questions remain unanswered. State D's SEA respon- 
dents jUu complained about inconsistent interpretations between 
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OSE and OCR and from one state plan to the next.- 7 SEA staff 
requesting information about effective practices in such areas as 
child-find and cumplaint procedures have also been disappointed in 
the federal governments inability to provide it Although states have 
varying approaches to these tasks and OSE is aware of such 
differences, the federal government has no way of assessing or even 
indexing this information Consequently, .slate plans and monitoring 
visits are only used to document compliance, not as a basis for 
improving practice 

On-site federal monitoring, called program aa mistrative review 
i PAR) visits, continues to cause concern and frustration among SEA 
staff They have three chief complaints, insufficient federal prepara- 
tion and knowledge about the state and its activities federal conclu- 
sions about state and local compliance based on limited and cursory 
visits tu local districts, and delays in reporting back to the states by 
OSE staff The special education director in State A characterized the 
PAR visits a^ "Keystone-Coppish " SEA staff who accompanied the 
PAR team de-< nbed its approach as "shoddy %% In State A, federal staff 
\i sited nine or ten local districts within three days, one visit lasting 
only twenty minutes The team was unclear in its requests to district 
officials and latei accused the district of not having parental consent 
forms on file, although the PAR team had never asked to see them 

SEA staff in the other three states voiced similar complaint.-) As 
staff in State B noted, the state's federal-plan officer is often not a 
member of the PAR team Team members read only the state plan 
and several local applications, and know little or nothing about the 
state's unique problems, program priorities, politics, or geography 
State C rt ported that the PAR team cited one of its local districts as 
out of compliance after looking at only one student folder State C 
waited four months for a draft report on its PAR visit and then was 
expected to reply within 30 days State D reported that the SEA's 
response to a preliminary draft of OSEs site visit report was not re- 
flected in the final report 

In sum. the relationship between our sample SEAs and OSE is not 
mutually productive To some extent, the problems and tensions gen- 
erated by IM 112 are similar to the federal governments historical 
relationship with states through other federal programs s' n h as Title 
1 But tin re may be one major difference. The reluctance serve a 

I'wr .ituitlii'i iliM u iii thi" problem -ee < ountil of Chief State School Officer*, 
p 1J (Jim -urn*' uf t hi- -tale*, haw addiessed the problem of ifiumMMent federal 
intt'rpieMti"ni .Km- -late- ha- been lo e-tabh^h an informal tfoup Speual education 
director- hum -tvwi i>f the nation- lar^eM states now meet three tunes a veal lo di«> 
c Li — » their relation-* *ith the federal tfowtnment and to share Milutmns to lommon 
problem- 
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federally designated population that exists in som< tates for Title I is 
not present in handicapped education. Although states may balk at 
providing what they consider to be medical services as part of a child's 
educational program, special services for the handicapped are viewed 
as legitimate and enjoy considerable political support. Therefore, we 
did not observe the anger at the federal government often present for 
other federal programs that are seen as "ramming something down 
the states' throats" Rather, in their attitudes toward OSE, SEAs re- 
flect resignation and almost a kind of sadness that their problems 
cannot be resolved more smoothly. 



Implementation Gaps 

Several years after its initiation, 94-142 is still not a fully imple- 
mented program Both professional educators and parent groups in 
our four states agree that few handicapped children remain to be 
identified- The vast majority have been diagnosed and are receiving 
at least some special services But these services are neither always 
appropriate nor sufficiently comprehensive. For the most part, due 
process procedures are also in place, but parents often fail to take 
advantage of them because of insufficient information.^ 

As numerous discussions of handicapped education have indicated, 
inadequate financing is one of the program's most serious problems 
Our respondents felt that, largely because of the state's financial con- 
tribution, funding is adequate for basic supplementary services (e.g., 
speech therapy, small-group instruction) for handicapped students, 
but that transportation and private placement pose senuu.s cost prob- 
lem* All four of our states have substantial enrollments in rural 
areas, which means that small number of students must be trans- 
ported over considerable distances, thus increasing per capita costs 
For example, local district* in State I) must pav $. a )()00 to $4000 a year 



-'"One of the problems nian> of our respondents noted the middle-class bias of 
94 112 Parents and professional educators alike aitfued that iM-1 12 tsviines that a 
hitfh level of parental ;» irtuipation tan he tfuaiatiteed and that parents will have suffi- 
cient information and expt rt^t to pre-%-. their < hilt! -* interests before tomnuttees on the 
handicapped and po^ihlv. hearing officers Ketfional SKA stall in State B talked about 
the dilTaultv of ensuring such parental participation in rural area-* with high illiteracv 
rates, where some parent* can onlv si^n the IKP with an 'X ' Similarly local diMiut 
staff in State ( lartf« A ( it v disc u^ecl the problems in tr> in^ to encourage poor parents 
to come in and discuss their children's programs 

Our finding correspond with those reported b\ Michael Kiist and Kav Bert ken in 
their *ttld\ of -pecial education fair hearings in California Thev found that low -income 
and minontv parents participated It ^ often in hearings than their numbers m .school 
district* would predict See How Kair Kan Hearings ' tbV, I'uiu \ Xntes Vol I No 1 
Winter 1981, pp \ * 
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to transport deaf children.-' Private placements usually constitute 
less than one percent uf a state's handicapped student population, but 
such services tt.id to be costly, often in excess of $20,000 a year if 
out-of-state placement is required. Although such placements 
constitute a small fraction uf the tutal costs uf handicapped education, 
thev place a burden on lucal districts that are required to share part of 
these custs with the state. Again, tho burden is particularly great in 
smaller districts. Related services such as catheterization also strain 
district budgets, and in some cases are simply not provided. State 
teacher organization representatives reported that the lack of such 
services senuuslv compounds the problems faced by regular classroom 
teachers as thev attempt tu mainstream handicapped children into 
their classrooms 

We have already discussed the majur gaps in mservice training for 
regulai classroom teachers This is probably the greatest problem fac- 
ing handicapped educauun in terms of the resources needed to rectify 
it and its effect on student outcomes 

But personnel problems in handicapped education are nut limited to 
regular classroom teacher^, all fuur states reported shortages in spe- 
cialized per^unnd The most acute are shortages of physical thera- 
pies, occupational therapists, and speech clinicians Although SEAs 
are required tu de. ign a comprehensive system of personnel develop- 
ment a.s part of their state plans, implementing it is another example 
uf the limits on SEA authority. The SEA must depend un the state's 
pustsecondary institution tu train needed personnel, and although the 
SEA can wurk with colleges and universities and encourage them, it 
ha* nu independent authority to establish or enlarge such training 
program.-.. Fur example. State D needs occupatiunal and physical ther- 
apists, but no institution in State D offers this training 

Other problems vary from state to state and often revolve around 
clarification and due process issues. For example. State A must ad- 
dress the issue of classifying LD students correctly, and State B the 
prepunderance uf black students in EMU classes State C is dealing 
with the issue of how to evaluate handicapped students for purposes of 
the state's high school competency tests A.s more states require 
competency tests fur high school graduation, the question of how T to 
treat handicapped students equitably will become even more impor- 
tant 

Th's summary uf implementation gaps in our four sample states 
suggests that while sonv process issues still pi sent problems, most 
revolve aruund substantive issues such as appropriate services and 

-"'Pur a diM.u>Mi>ri of thi-» probl* i un a nationwide bdMs. >ee Edumtum Daih, Sep- 
tember 24, 19SO, pp 5-6. and December 10. 19*0. pp 3-1 
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adequately trained personnel These problems are unlikely to be re- 
Solved quickly in the face of fiscal stringency and limited new re- 
sources for handicapped education. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The handicapped education programs in our four cample states are 
similar in several basic ways. State laws were changed to conform 
with the federal statute; state funds for handicapped education have 
been increased to meet 94-142 mandates, IEPs are now prepared for 
handicapped students; required due process procedures are in place; 
and even in State B, with its emphasis on technical assistance, moni- 
toring activities consume a great deal of time. The four states also 
share common implementation problems and similar difficulties in 
their dealings with the federal government. At the same time, the 
summary in Table 5.2 indicates that our sample states show striking 
differences in how they manage their handicapped education pro- 
grams Variation occurs not only in funding formulas and program 
activities, but also in the extent to which handicapped education is 
integrated into the rest of the SEA. 

At the beginning of this chapter we noted that 94-142 is one of the 
most precisely worded pieces of federal education legislation and that 
it conveyed clear and strong signals to the states. In explaining state 
implementation strategies, then, we need to ask whether federal fac- 
tors have so overwhelmed state characteristics that handicapped edu- 
cation is essentially a federal program in our sample states At one 
level, this seems to be the case. Certainly, the federal context has 
dictated state-level behavior in the areas of due process, IEP prepara- 
tion, monitoring, and related services. Even State A, whose own 
orientation is closest to that of the federal government, would not 
operate its own program in the same way if federal constraints were 
removed. Also, certainly, federal-level factors explain why state hand- 
icapped education programs emphasize process over substance and ac- 
count for the rapid increase in handicapped education expenditures. 

Although the basic mandate to serve all handicapped children in 
the least restrictive environment and the elaborate due process 
mechanisms established by 94-142 lie at the core of each states pro- 
gram, there are still important elements that vary across the states 
and can be explained by unique state characteristics. The most obvi- 
ous example is State Bh emphasis on technical assistance and its re- 
duced emphasis on monitoring. Another is the differing degree of 
program integration within each sample SEA. In fact, by only know- 
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Table 5.2 

Handicapped Education in Four Sample States 



State A 



Yes. mandated services for 
hand it. appvd < h i Idren , but 
no IFP required 



S'.nte B 



Yes, mandated services for 
hmdi capped children, but 
no IF? required 



State C 



Ves, mandated services for 
handicapped children, but 
no IEP required 



State 0 



\es, provided some services, 
but did not mandate instruc- 
tion for handitapptd children 



Weighted student aid 
formula <« ?) 



Weighted student aid 
formula (1.75) 



Cost-based, funds reim- 
bursed on prior-vcar basis 
through sever.i 1 <. atOKorlv a J 
program-. 



10 pe 



r<ent of averagt excess 



Certilu.it mn re-,.-r»m.nt, ilii at ion requirements f ert 1 1 u at ion require mints term nation requirements 

for sn.na. edu, it i ,n ? «. r- for special education pe^ f or special education per- lor special education P . r - 



soi.ael llMm I 

IKA& must spend 10 percent 



■on.*.* I >( t p< 1 

Ua-s size limits ( 1 iss siz* limits 

Membership iategorw-, for Mandated II Ps tor fitted ° f t!u ' ir 94 ~m 1 ""'Is on 

lofal .ommittees on tne and tale-u.-d students leather inservKe 

hand n apped spec i t wd 
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Major prior it., 70 pcr^-n' 
* of ShA s^uf d h:*l-t;~« 
oom ? or 



Sc ondarv T >nontv. Ie .s 
: nan I f > por»i"*i ol r :A 
staff do :t : >i 1 1 -c . 
rt'^i .mlv par t - 1 1 



Major priori t\ . 70 peru-nt 
of \ sta: t enpaevd in 
corap I lanre-rt 1 ated at t iv- 
1 1 ies 



Ma jor :>r lor 1 1 » ^ir^l to 
ior.plv with tedtral r«j!iila- 
U 'ni. All StA ( <ta:i monitor 
LFAs 



Seionda. * prior it.. MostK 
uidmv* through iru-r- 
raed i itt mi t s . r ,<',d 
SKA-dvv loped mt« J 
oaten ils 



M ~ ,or prion t*« . Direct 
t -.r»n.s;h spa . antral of f i« v 
md r* iioml st «if : 



Se< nndar\ priontv. Dm-t 
through regional st-rvii. 
tea**^. indirect through I rA 
set-isidc. (.nod S*A-dt»v«»l- 
op^d printtd n it o rials 



S^kondirv nn.>rit'. Indirect 
through <ontrai!s Mth LP As. 
intermedial 1 units, and poM- 
st't. ond<ir i institution^ 



Oood . r 

pO 1 1 t 1 ! 

at twit i . 



.o.id, joint planning 
mi i> t K 1 1 n s 



ll t t lr . TV, flit 1 V s >n< 

t undi n« ol "os i t ions 



t Mdn 



A » • i ■»t < mc < -or n nted , mon i tor 
iny ii */n-p ivt J . n->ist»»nt 
uilh traditional state rnh> 



Regulator. I ikt oihi r 
s i* <«r 1 nr ur.^, mt h.- r 
si stent with SKA role and 
pol i t k al ^ uiture 



I iv o»s : st »nt wit li 
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ing about a states political context and SEA characteristics, but with 
no specific knowledge of its handicapped education program, we could 
predict the extent to which handicapped education is coordinated with 
other SEA programs. SEA priorities and management style, not fed- 
eral program characteristics, predict this aspect of each state's im- 
plementation strategy. 

To some extent, then, state factors can modify federal-level vari- 
ables and allow a state to stamp its own imprint on even the most 
tightly structured federal program. But not all states are able to do 
this equally well State D is an example of a state where handicapped 
education is essentially a federal program with few unique state ele- 
ments. Thi.s situation can be partly explained by such state character- 
istics as SEA leadership, capacity, and priorities, and by a political 
culture that does not support a strong state role. But the tremendous 
costs of participating in 94-142 are at least equally significant in ex- 
plaining State Ds implementation strategy. Even if State D's political 
culture supported a stronger state role, most SEA staff resources 
would still have to be diverted to mandated activities such as state 
plan preparation and local district monitoring. A stronger state role 
necessitates staff resources that are presently unavailable in smaller 
states, particularly those with a large number of school districts. This 
i^uggests that program qualitv and institutional capacit> might be im- 
proved if the federal government could treat states differential I \ de- 
pending on their size and geographic configuration. The fixed costs of 
state participation could also he reduced if 94-142 funds were allowed 
to flow directly into those states whose ow n laws include certain core 
ptuteetionb. In other words, some tederal requirements could be 
waived on the condition that state laws guarantee a certain level of 
services and specific due process safeguards 

The federal government might consider a number of other changes 
as part of handicapped education's natural maturation process. An 
obvious example would be to modify 94-142 so that SEAs and LEAo 
are responsible only fur those services normally delivered bv schools. tM 
As we have noted, such a change would simpl.v reflect existing limits 
on SEAs' authority and their inabilitv, to constrain the activities of 
other governmental agencies. Numerous other incremental changes 
can also be made in such areas as program plan review, defining 
related services, and federal monitoring visits 

'"In a recently prepared working paper, SKI* staff have recommended a limit on the 
number of related mtviu^ that mJioo! dMiuts must provide and Kt*\tU'i >UU dele- 
tion in (leading which mtuu\-» are to be required under 9t 141! Thes? change* are 
iikelv to be incorporated in new !M 112 regulation* which will be published within 
^veral month:* See June Behnnann, Regulations Change* Would Ha-*' Compliant*! 
Paperwork Burdens in Handicapped KI) Law/ 1 Eduattum 7'iwies, Ftbrujry I, \9HZ 
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But perhaps the most important issue facing 94-142 is the lesson 
this program can learn from the Title I experience. In many ways, 
regulation and compliance have become the core of Title I. rather 
than program content or good teaching practice. At one level. 94-142 
has the potential to avoid this problem. In contrast to Title Is empha- 
sis on controlling the use of program funds, 94-142 focuses on service 
entitlements and procedural fairness, and less on where funds for ser- 
vices should be obtained. 11 Consequently, 94-142 has not become 
bogged down in all the fiscal accounting detail that afflicts Title I. In 
fact. SEAs and LEAs have considerable discretion in how r tney spend 
94-142 funds. 

Despite this fiscal flexibility, however, 94-142 is in danger of follow- 
ing the programmatic history of Title I and continuing to stress com- 
pliance at the expense of program quality and institutional capacity 
Certainl} . this trend is reflected in the states' emphasis on monitoring 
and procedural issues. The states are simph taking their cues from 
the federal government and stressing those areas that OSE is likely to 
focus on in its own compliance checks. Although we know that atten- 
tion to other program components varies from state to state (depend- 
ing on a state o own priorities), all states would devote more attention 
to substantive matters if the federal government encouraged it 

The issue for handicapped education is whether it will mature dif- 
ferently from Title I. Given more substantial state and local political 
support for it as compared with compensator education, handicapped 
education has the potential to become less regulatory in its approach 
over time, with more attention paid to program quality and institu- 
tional capacity. 

The final chapter summarizes what we have learned from this 
studv and previous ones about state approaches to implementing edu- 
cation pohev. and then discusses the implications uf these findings for 
changing federal and state roles in education. 

n Birman, pp 7-S 
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Chapter 6 

THE STATE ROLE IN CHANGING TIMES 



Perhaps our most startling experience during this study has leen 
watching the policy environment shift so dramatically over a scant 
eighteen months. ESEA, which dominated federal education policy for 
over fifteen years, is now terminated, and its successor programs are 
unlikely to play anything but a very modest role in states and local 
school districts The fiscal stability of state governments is so threat- 
ened by recession and statutory tax and spending limits that the Na- 
tional Governors Association reports that 30 states will end the 
current year with a deficit or with only a one percent surplus. These 
changes mean that states will be unable to continue "business as usu- 
al" and that policy analysts will have limited ability to predict future 
state behavior or to recommend preferred options for federal and state 
officials. Prior analyses of state politics were based on assumptions of 
public sector growth and the federal governments active involvement 
in education policy. Thus far, no new conventional wisdom has 
emerged to replace these increasingly outmoded notions 

Despite these difficulties, three of our major study findings provide 
some insight into how states are likely to behave in the near future. 

• The amount of resources an SEA commands and the way the 
agency defines its role primarily depend on political factors, 
not on organizational or technical factors. 

• Programs for special needs students enjoy little visibility or 
support in state government. 

• Although it is still limited in some important areas, such as 
policy analysis and long-range planning, SEA capacity has 
increased significantly ever the past fifteen years. 

In thi*> final chapter we explore what these findings imply for the 
state rule in an emerging climate of fiscal retrenchment and a reduced 
federal role This involves using data from this study and previous 
one* to speculate on how effectively SEAs will serve local districts in 
the future, how attentive thev will be to special needs students, and 
how well the} will respond to increased responsibility and discretion. 1 



Mn particular thus analv*u draw^ on McDonnell and McLaughlin. MiI)onncll and 
Pmcus and unpublished research by McLaughlin 
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STATE ROLE AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 

To say that a stated education policy role results primarily from 
political factors is perhaps to belabor the obvious SEAs understand 
this constraint, governors and state legislatures, by definition, act 
politically in their efforts to shape SEA behavior, and interest groups 
know that success depends on their ability tu mobilize the support of 
the political system. Yet it is not uncommon for policymakers and 
administrators alike to underestimate the powerful effect of state po- 
litical factors 1 

One of the best examples of this miscalculation is the extent to 
which the federal government persistently overestimated the autono- 
my and authority of SEAs. In deciding to treat them uniformly and 
impose the same categorical program requirements o^ all states, the 
federal government made a number of implicit assumptions about the 
balance of political power within the states — notably, that stale con- 
trol over local districts is strong enough to force them tu comply with 
feden* mgram mandates. That assumption is correct for some states, 
but for states w ith a strong local control ethos, it is not. Consequently 
in some states federal categorical programs have .severely distorted 
the traditional state-local relationship. 

Federal officials have misunderstood not only how political culture 
constrains state authority over local jurisdictions, but also the limits 
of SEA influence within state government PL. 94-142 regulation*, 
which hold SEAs responsible for the education of children residing in 
institutions operated by other state agencies, and for related, nonedu- 
cational services also within the jurisdiction of other agencies, illus- 
trate how this misunderstanding of state political realities 
complicates federal program implementation SEAs in fact have no 
effective authority to shape decisions within these agencies 

Now, as the federal government moves to reduce its role in public 
education, it has reversed its assumptions about political relations 
between states and localities. Instead of assuming that Mate govern- 
ment is preeminent, the federal government has " *\ ..jc*,;\Ld *bat 
position to local districts For example. Chapter 2 of the new educa- 
tion block grant (ECIAi. which takes effect in July 1982. requires that 
SEAs allocate at least 80 percent of a states grant directly to local 
districts, LEAs have ' absolute discretion" to spend this money as they 
wish within any combination of three broad categories basic skills 

j ln hiM'XtUiiiricitifin i>t Mate human M'lwce atfeiuv rt-ui ^.«rn/«it it*n^, Lwtn r cachet a 
similar lomluMun about the detfn«e 1*> vshu h tiu/M* invoked in *>tate level mtfatu/atjuii 
al reform mi^takenk see it a** an essentiallv led'fiica! »^ue. lalhei than a pohtual one 
See Laurent «• K Lvnn. -Jr . I he Stat*' and Human Svti lies (}t^anizntnmal Chanm m a 
Political Context MIT Pre^s. Cambric *v MassiduisetK MWO 
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development, educational impro\ement. and .special projects. In other 
words. local districts have gained flexibility at the expense of state 
government Thus, states that have traditionally set limits and estab- 
lished priorities for local spending can no longer do so with this fed- 
eral money ! EC1A Chapter i*s reduction of support for SKA 
administration from 1 5 percent to 1.0 percent also signals a reduced 
state role in local implementation of compensatory education 
programs SEAs that have shaped local efforts through technical 
asMstance or support for planning and evaluation will be hard pressed 
to continue these efforts Instead. SEA management is likely to be 
defined primarily in terms of check-wr,tmg and mandated reporting 
and auditing responsibilities. 

Ironically, these new federal assumptions will produce a dysfunc- 
tional effect Mmilar to those generated by the former categorical pro- 
grams In promulgating an administrative solution to a political 
problem, the federal government has once again upset the traditional 
balance of power within some states Categorical program regulations 
assumed too much state and SEA power in states like D, and thus 
distorted the traditional state role, now the federal block grant as- 
sumes that local districts are preeminent and thus undermines the 
traditionally strong state role in states like A 

To continue as a responsible partner in the intergovernmental sys- 
tem, the federal gu\ ernment needs to become more sensitive to differ- 
ences in political traditions across states and ensure that Us actions 
acknowledge historical distributions of power between state and local 
governments One obvious way to accomplish this is to allow gover- 
nors and state legislatures to decide whether SEAs can impose addi- 
tional restrictions or priorities on district use of Chapter 2 funds. 
Another is to treat states differentially, at least to the extent of fram- 
ing federal program requirements that acknowledge variation in a 
>tate\s enrollment and in the number and sue of its school districts. 
This approach would help states that presently lack the capacity to do 
anything but monitor local districts. Although such a change would 
not guarantee that ^taff resources freed by fewer monitoring respon- 
sibilities would be diverted to technical assistance, at least the oppor- 
tunity would be there for those states whose political culture and 
priorities would be amenable to such a change Also, as we suggested 
in Chap 5, modifying 94-142 to include only those services normally 
within the jurisdiction of SEAs would acknowledge limits on SEA au- 
thority and their inability to prescribe what .sen ices other state agen- 
cies should deliver 

Other analy-N -,eern to share our umtluMon* about lessened state authon \ under 
the new •dutution blmk tfrunt See Robert Siiwrstein and Sandra MuMullan, Ques- 
tion^ \n-rf' about NYw lilotk (iranl Law/ Edumtam Times, September 14. 11)81, p o 
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Although SEA officials understand the relationship between state 
politics and public education better than their federal counterparts, 
not all of them are equally adroit in acting on that knowledge. Yet in 
the present policy environment, the need for political skills is more 
critical than ever if SEAs are to serve local districts effectively. With 
fiscal retrenchment, dechn.ng enrollment, and a reduced fuderal role, 
local districts now face problems they have never faced before, and are 
unlikely to solve on their own. In fact, one finding that emerged from 
our earlier research on local districts was that even in states where 
local control norms are strong, district officials now need and expect 
greater assistance from their SEA. 4 Whether SEAs can provide it will 
depend on the support and resources they receive from general 
government — which in turn will depend partly on their politico 
skills. 

This study has shown that political support for a stronger SEA role 
can be mobilized if governors, legislatures, or SEAs can present a 
convincing ca^e that improved educational quality will enhance a 
states economic development. In another survey of state efforts to 
improve educational quality, we found that governors and state legis- 
latures are likely to strengthen an SEAs role either as a response to 
constituent demands for improved educational quality or because the> 
believe that increased state spending for education necessitates 
greater local cost-efficiency and accountability." In sum, SEAs need 
general government support if they are to meet local district needs, 
that support will only be forthcoming if SEAs can sell themselves to 
general government on either economic efficiency grounds or as a way 
of responding to the demands of broad-based and politically active 
constituencies. 

It is nr t easy, in a time of fiscal retrenchment, to convince general 
government that it should pay greater attention to substantive issues 
of educational quality. Governors and state legislators are over- 
whelmed with just trying to cut costij and balance state budgets, in 
such an atmosphere, substantive concerns often seem like un afforda- 
ble luxuries. Elementary and secondary education must also compete 
with other policy areas such as higher education, where the state's 
preeminent responsibility is clearer Faced with too man\ problems, 
too little time, and shrinking resources, it is easy for legislators to 
dismiss elementary and secondary education as a local responsibility, 
even in states with a traditionally strong state role 

There is no question that an SEAs ability to serve local districts 

* McDonnell and McLaughlin p 105 
'McLaughlin, p 1 
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and shape education policy will depend more and mere on its political 
skills With the federal role in education declining, SEAs can no long- 
er rely on federal funding and their responsibility for enforcing fed- 
eral program regulations as justification for their continued existence. 
SEAs will have to mobilize political allies and convince an*increasing- 
ly overburdened anH politicized state government that they are impor- 
tant and useful. 



THE STATES AND SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS 

With the exception of handicapped education, programs for special 
needs students are generally not a state priority. This finding is one of 
the strongest that has emerged from this and previous studies. Few 
governor^ and state legislators support categorical funding, and with 
the exception of handicapped education, groups representing special 
needs students command little visibility or political influence ' As a 
result. SEAs are limited in the emphasis they can legitimately give to 
special needs students 

The implication of this finding is clear: Unless the federal govern- 
ment maintains its commitment to special needs students, they will 
receive fewer services than in the past, particularly low-income stu- 
dents who have virtually no organized voice in state capitals. 7 



h In his .study of rttate human service organizations. Lvnn reached similar conclu- 
sion* about the weakness uf categoiical interest* unci* federal restriction* on state ac- 
tions are removed L>nn. pp 112. 182 

The first instance in which we are Iikeh to see reduced commitment to special 
needed -students will be in the .state alluiatiun furrnulas for the ECIA block grant SEA.s 
are required tu allocate fund* tu lucal districts on the basis of I.EA enrollment, adjusted . 
to acknowledge the proportion of high-cost student*, in a given district However, uur 
research -n the analuguus Title IV-B furmula indicates that state ECIA furrnulas will 
be unlikely to serve anv redistributional purpose In examining IV- B formulas in all 
fiftv states, we found that approximately one-third of the states used three or more, 
often exclusive, indicators to define the high-cost factor in their IV-B formula— for * 
example, proportion of low-income children, population densitv. proportion of bilingual, 
gifted and talented, and handicapped students The practical effect of these multiple 
indicators wa.s to make the high-cost factor inclusive of a Urge number of students, 
ihus iloselv approximating general enrollment Given thks state approach, it is not 
surprising that the most significant factor in determining the size of a district's IV-B 
grant wa« general enrollment In fact, we found a nearly perfect correlation t 99 J be- 
tween the number uf .students enrolled in a district and the size of its IV-B grant Title 
IV B .served effectively no redistributional purpose See McDonnell and McLaughlin, 
pp t>7 

(fiven that Congressional intent is even vaguer for the block grant formula, we 
would predict the «amt distributional effect as for IV-B Without stronger Congression- 
al direction, states arc hkelv to minimize high cost students as a distributional crite- 
rion The Title IV .studv also showed that even where high-cost students generated 
additional funds for LEAs. these fun Is were not then spent on high-cost children 
Again, we wuuld expect the same pattern under the block grant The majority of funds 
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Even m tho^e few btate* with a .strong, substantive commitment to 
special needs students, fiscal retrenchment is likely to prevent state 
government from replacing lost federal furds with its own revenues 
Without a continuing federal commitment, the best hope for .special 
need.^ students ! »s in those states that are trying to improve their 
entire educational s>stem Even in those states, special needs stu- 
dents are unlikelv to receive additional services, but they should at 
least benefit margin all v from increased attention to good teaching 
practices and a more accountable system. 

Current federal programs for special needs students, even if con- 
tinued intact, could be improved. Our research on state implementa- 
tion patterns has identified several areas where federal programs can 
certainlv be improved. At the same time, we would stress that as 
federal prugrams undergo modification and reform, the integrity of 
targeting requirements needs to be maintained if special needs stu- 
dents are to be .served adequately. Otherwise, they will receive a 
smaller proportion of the federal aid pie than they have in the past, 
and low income students will lose more than other special needs 
categories 

Assuming that present federal policy does not portend abandon- 
ment of federal commitment to specul need; students, we would 
argue that it needs to pursue two objectives, to protect the 'nte ests of 
special needs students b> maintaining clear targeting requirements 
and. at the same Lme. to give the states maximum flexibility in the 
programs they design to serve these students. We believe that these 
two goals can be pursued most effectively by a number of incremental, 
though profound, changes in past and present federal policy ap- 
proaches Such changes would include restructuring federal programs 
to emphasize program content once basic ci r iphance mechanisms aie 
in place, reducing the fixed costs of participation in federal programs 
for smaller or more rural states, and moving the large federal pro- 
grams for special needs students closer to an ESEA Title IV-C model 
that encourages states to fit federal programs within their own state 
program framework. Such changes would encourage states to extend 
^ to federal program administration, the capacity they have developed 
m managing their own programs 



vwil be -pent un d per capita Imm^ and .spatial njeds »tudenle> will nut ieiene piopor 
tionatelv more unices 

I'hi^ prediction is aUo cufiM-otent with the findings from studies of other federal 
block grant-» .See tor example, I S General Accounting Office." The Comrnuntt\ Dei el 
upnunt ?U>*k (rrtint Vru^mtn Can He More Effectue in Rei italuing the Sutton's Cities. 
Report U. the ( «>n«re^ uf the t inted States hv the Comptroller General. Wa->hinuton. 
I) ( \pnl 30 rjMl, p 7, and George I) (ire nberg. 'Block Grants and State Discre- 
tion A Siudv of th« Implementation of the Partnership for Health Act in Three State*." 
Polu% S n<*>s V>1 13. 1981. p 155 
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Since previous chapters have already discussed the IV-C model and 
reduced program participation costs for smaller states, we will briefly 
focu> here on another reform option relaUu to program maturity. WV 
believe that federal programs can be structured differently, depending 
on their maturity as social policies As we noted in Chap 4, the new 
ECIA legislation has significantly changed elements of the Title I pro- 
gram But while arguing that the federal government should use a 
differential strategy, depending on program maturity, it is still in- 
structive to compare the former Title I program wath 94-142. Title I is 
an older program with its targeting and procedural requirements 
busfcallv in place Given that the states are in substantial compliance 
with Title I mandates, it would now make sense for the federal gov- 
ernment to concentrate less on procedural requirements and more on 
program substance Such a shift means that the federal government 
would M-nd differential cues to the suites through its program regula- 
tion- and monitoring procedures While basic student-targeting re- 
quirement^ would remain, the federal government could relax other 
oversight requirements, therein freeing state program resources to 
provide mure technical assistance on program planning and content 

I'nder that system, for example, except for states that may have 
experienced substantial compliance problems, most states could sub 
nut less detailed state plans less often than they do presently. Moni- 
toring of local districts could be reduced and the resources freed 
therein could then be spent on .^uch activities as workshops on suc- 
cessful program management or how to teach various types of Title 1 
students more effectively Likewise, the time and money presently 
spent on federal monitoring could be used to hold regional workshops 
foi exchanging information among the states KD staff might also 
spend nvm of their tune identifying effective Title 1 projects and 
brokering resources among the states As with differential treatment 
for -mailer states, thi- approach would not guarantee that states and 
lotal districts would pay more attention to technical assistance or pro- 
gram content, but given that compliance with Title 1 is already sub- 
stantial, some loosening of federal requirements would not seriously 
degrade compliance and would probably stimulate more attention to 
program substance in many states and school districts 

Title I i mtraMs with 9 I- 14 ~, a younger program still experiencing 
compliance problems At th:s stage of 94-142's development, federal 
„ r oaN are probahlv best served by a framework that stresses regula- 
tion and due process over program conunt or quality- But the federal 
government need- to be -eri.sitive to issues of program maturation and 
the point at which regulatory approaches no long, i produce signifi- 
utnt result-. At that time, both federal and state roles need to change. 
K»»r federal -4a fT. it means concentrating less on monitoring and en- 
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fQrcement. and mure un ident>hing ufTect i\ e practices ami disseminat- 
ing this infurmatiun t *mong the states The preferred state rule wouid 
be similar, with cues from the federal level now reinfo.eing this ap- 
proach Neither Cong! ess nui El) has been particular!} sensitive to 
the fact that the federal role needs to change as a policy matures 
Over time, states and local school districts accept the compliance re- 
quirements that federal program* impose on them. Once this happens, 
regulator} issues need to recede and a focus on substantive program 
development move to the forefront of federal concerns. However, in 
advocating that federal requirements be reuuced as programs mature, 
we are not arguing that all requirement* should be abandoned We 
know from our research on state politics that targeting requirements 
need to be retained if the basic integntv of program* for special needs 
students is to be preserved. 



SEA CAPACITY 

The former stereotype of the "backward SEA" is no longer valid 
Even those agencie* with the fewest resources are able to do mure 
than the} could fifteen vears ago, and most SEAs are capable of pro- 
viding .significant!} more services to local districts As we have seen, 
new technical assistance strategies constitute the most impressive 
area of SEA improvement Man} states now have some form of inter- 
mediate unit, whether it be a branch office of the SEA or a locally 
governed one, and a* a result, mechanisms now exist to pi ovule more 
and better services to local districts 

Much of this increase in SEA capacity resulted from the availabilitv 
of federal capacitv -building funds like ESEA Title V A.^ we indicated 
above, once such funds start to decrease, SEAs will need to relv more 
and more on political skills to maintain their capau*} Of coin se, po- 
litical -kills alone will not .suffice in a time of fiscal reti enchment. 
SEA officials must also seek wavs of making their agencies more pro- 
ductive and cost-effective 

Agencv reorganization i* often viewed a* one wav Hi improve SEA 
capacitv Now that the federal government is moving awav from its 
emphasis on categorical programs, more SEAs are [ m kA\ to con side i 
changing the categorical basis on which their own agencies ar*. uga- 
ni/ed Since manv SEA organizational structures are an artifact of 
the federal aid framework, these agencie* will lose their organising 
rationale once more fedeial piogianis are consolidated Consequent 1} 
not on!} a search for greater effectiveness, but also the changed fed- 
eral emphasis, mav prompt manv SEAs to reorganize awav (rum a 
■tegorical structure to a more functional!} oriented one 
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Contrary to our expectations, however, we found that organization- 
al structure does not. in and of itself, predict how well an SEA will 
coordinate its activities An integrated approach to program manage- 
ment depend* not on SEA structure, but on the preferences of agency 
leadership and whether thev stress coordination as an organizational 
priority 

This finding suggests that in addition to all the distributional is- 
-ue,. adjustment to federal block grants may present some difficult 
internal problem* for SEAs. These problems cannot be "reorganized" 
awav, instead, thev will necessitate a massive resocialization effort in 
many SEAs This will be particularly true for those SEAs that have 
managed federal programs differently and independently from state 
ones Still, our research has identified effective SEA models of inte- 
grated program management, and, although these models cannot be 
transferred without modification from one state to another, thev 
present concrete options for dealing with problems common to many 
stages 

Fiscal retrenchment means that even the areas of greatest SEA 
capacity, such as technical assistance strategies, will need to be reex- 
amined The traditional model of SEA curriculum specialists working 
with individual districts is no longer economically feasible in most 
states As we noted, manv states have already begun to modify their 
technical assistance strategies with the introduction of intermediate 
units and the use of generalists with problem-solving expertise, 
rather than a curncular special t\ But since this model may not be 
appropriate for all states. SEAs need to consider their current staff 
capacity and relationship with local districts before they change tech- 
nical assistance strategies For example, since it is unlikely that new 
staff can be hired in most states, what are the financial and psycho- 
logical to.-ts of retraining existing staff? Does it make sense for an 
SEA to create branch offices throughout the state or should it devolve 
more resources to locally governed district consortia? 

SEAs v\ ill also need more accurate estimates of how much it costs to 
deliver various services. For example, is it more cost-efficient for SEA 
staff to provide such technical assistance services as teacher training 
work shops, or to contract for them with other agencies, such as col- 
lege> or universities' Is it more efficient for the central SEA office or 
for regional staff to review local funding applications? What does it 
tost to separate technical assistance and monitoring responsibilities 0 
Is the additional cost worth the gain in local access and program effec- 
tiveness^ These are the kinds of questions SEAs have to ask as they 
think about different wavs of meeting their responsibilities to local 
districts We would argue that although no one state has the answers 
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to all these questions, the states as a whole have the necessary mfor- 
mation and experience for answering them The problem is collecting 
and analyzing these data so that states can learn from each others 
experience 

The capacity to serve local districts effectively depends on a number 
of other SEA functions, particularly an agency's ability to analyze and 
apply relevant trend data, and to formulate I( ng-range plans based on 
local district needs, the SEA s own organizational goals, and its antic- 
ipated resources SEA capacity is generally weakest, however, in 
long-range planning and policy analysis. SEAs are accustomed to 
planning in the narrow sense of preparing federal program plans and 
annual budgets to submit to the governor and state legislature. But 
most are mcapalle of long-range planning— of deciding where and by 
what steps the SEA and state education policy should move over the 
next five year.y-or of projecting, except in the grossest sense, where 
the state's major educational problems are likely to occur 

Unfortunately, if that capacity was not developed in a time of public 
sector growth, it will be almost impossible to develop in a time of 
retrenchment Yet the need for long-range planning i.^ much greater 
now than it e\er was during growth periods. Gi\en limits on individ- 
ual SEA resources, it seems to us that the states best hope for build- 
ing such an analytical capacity is to work together in either regional 
or national consortia Although individual states need planning sys- 
tems that suit their own context, the basic analytical expertise can be 
provided centrally in much the same way that intermediate units pro- 
vide assistance to local districts 

To some extent. SEAs have a tradition of working together through 
such organizations as the Council of Chief State School Officers 
'CSS()> and the Education Commission of the States iECS>. But these 
collective efforts ha\e usually been narrow and have not involved 
mutual assistance or shared institutional resources on an ongoing ba- 
sis For example, ECS's work has largely focused on school finance 
questions The CSSOs' organization and others. Mich as the associa- 
tions of state Title 1 directors and handicapped education directors, 
have concentrated n st of their energies on modify mg federal pro- 
gram legislation and regulations in the future, however, such organi- 
zations may be abl< to work together on hroador issue*- of institutional 
development 



CONCLUSIONS 

Policy studies arc rarely conclusive in their predictions and recom- 
mendations In thi> eas<\ certainty is even more elu.Mvo because 
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American public policy and the intergovernmental system that sup- 
ports it are now undergoing such radical change. Still, the analysis 
presented both in this study and previous ones suggests that even in 
the face of fiscal retrenchment and decreased federal aid, many states 
have sufficient capacity to play an active role in shaping education 
policy and in assisting local districts. 

An unanswered question is whether sufficient political will exists to 
maintain and strengthen that capacity. How each state resolves this 
issue depends on whether SEAs and their allies can make a strong 
enough case for their continued existence and can mobilize the politi- 
cal system accordingly. That will take time, and the outcome is uncer- 
tain. 

One thing is certain, however: Most states have insufficient politi- 
cal commitment to provide additional services for special needs stu- 
dents. With perhaps the exception of the handicapped, a reduced 
federal role means fewer services for these students. Federal categori- 
cal program^ need to be reformed, but to weaken the federal partner- 
ship with states and local districts thctt has existed for the past fifteen 
years is to harm a largely powerless and needy constituency. 
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